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SKETCH OF THE LIFE 
OF 


GIBBON, THE HISTORIAN. 


0 DWARD GIBBON, Esq. the son of Edward Gibbon, once 2 
4 zealous member of the Tory part of that parliamentary oppo- 
sition which drove Sir Robert Walpole out of office, was born at 
Putney, in Surrey, on the 27th day of April, O. S. in the year 
1737. 

His grandfather was Edward Gibbon, a merchant in London ; 
in the reign of Queen Anne, a contractor for clothing the army in 
Flanders, and a Commissioner of the Customs; a Difector, after- 
wards, of the famous South Sea Cympany, and one of those who, 
upon the subsequent disorder of its affairs, were mulcted of their 
private fortunes by an act of the legislature, on account of the ge- 
neral ruin which their schemes and pretences had produced. His 
remoter ancestors were the Gibbons, of Kent, a family that appears 
to have been of considerable eminence so early as about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. 

Of six sons and one daughter, Epwarp, the subject of this me- 
moir, was the eldest, and the only one that died not in infancy. 
Until the age of fifteen years, his health was so weak, that his 
friends had but small hopes of his surviving to manhood. During 
ihis time, after receiving some domestic instruction from a Mr. John 
Kirkby, he was placed, successively, at the free school of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, at Westminster school, under the occasional tuition 
of a clergyman at Bath, and at Esher, in Surrey, in the house of 
Francis, the translator of Horace. His ill health, the death of his 
mother, and other incidents, hindered him from being continued, 
permanently, at any other seminary, till he should pass through the 
usual course of scholastic instruction. Of consequence, he was, at 
the age of fifteen, but very imperfectly acquainted even with the 
Latin language. 

Yet, in this period, the habits and restraints of a poor state of 
health, had contributed to open and to inform his mind. He was 
too feeble to intermingle with boys of his own age, at their active 
sports ; aud was, therefore, confined, in an unusual degree, to the 
society of persons older than hiiself, and to solitary and sedentary 
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amusements. Catherine Porten, his maternal aunt, remaining un- 
married, devoted herself, with more than a mother’s tenderness, to 
nurse the sickly imbecility of her sister’s only surviving child: de- 
lighted to converse with him, with the same appearance of respect 
for his understanding as if it had been fully matured; and, as soon 
as he could read his native language with ease, put into his hands 
such amusing books as she thought the most likely to interest his boy- 
ish curiosity, and to cheer his mind amid the tedinm of languishing 
health. 

He contracted a strong passion for reading. Books of history 
became his favourites. He ransacked, with singular eagerness, al- 
most all the historical treasures of English literature. Ata time 
when he could not explain Virgil or Horace, he was familiarly ac- 
quainted with the history of the Greeks and the Romans, the Goths 
and the Saracens; had traced, upon maps, the topography of the 
historical details which he read; and had begun to form schemes 
for the reconciliation of disagreeing systems of chronology. Habits, 
favourable to study, were thus acquired. His mind was furnished 
with a store of stmfle literary ideas: A fondness for historical en- 
quiry, and historical composition, was deeply rooted among his 
affections. 

When scarcely fifteen years of age, -he was sent, prematurely, to 
the University of Oxrorp. On the 3d of April, 1752, he entered 
Magdalen College, as a gentleman-commoner. He was there 
placed under the care, first of one tutor, afterwards of another; 
was lodged in a set of elegant chambers; lived in the convivial so- 
ciety of the Fellows; enjoyed an ample allowance of money for 
his support; had access to a library rich in all the noblest literary 
productions of human genius; and observed the surrounding scenery 
to abound in those natural and picturesque beauties, amid which, 
fancy and science delight to hold their lonely, musing walks. But 
his tutors were little careful of ought in respect to him, except the 
receipt of their stipulated fees; nor was he himself, previously, 
enough of a classical scholar, to study, with advantage, without 
their aid. 

Examples of deep drinking, of excessive indolence, of the scorn 
of academical controul, of an aversion from study as plodding and 
pedantic, of an incessant wandering away in boyish excursions, were 
those which he had the most strikingly before his eyes. In this 
situation he did, precisely, what was natural for a youth like him to 
do; deserted his studies, squandered away his money, made ftre- 
quent journies to London and other places, in disregard of the college 
discipline, neglected his tutors, and rarely opened his books. 

Yet, his mind was already too fervid to rest, as to study, dur- 
ing this time, in stupid idleness. During the vacation of the college, 
he returned, at his father’s house, to his former historical readings 5 
and even composed a chronological dissertation, in which he at- 
tempted, with some ingenuity, to reconcile, in regard to the age of 
Sesosiris, the Canon of Marsham with the narrative of Manetho. At 
the University, and in the course of his visits to London, the same 
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iil-directed activity of mind betrayed him to stumble into that con- 
troversy concerning the comparative merits of the Protestant and 

Catholic religions, which had, before, perplexed, and, for a time, 
bewildered the reason of a Chillingworth. 

MippLeEToON, the famous ady ersary of the pretensions of the 
Roman Catholic Church, hardly faithful even to the great truths of 
Christianity itself, was actually the primary author of GrsBon’s 
conversion to Popery. Some of his treatises newly published, were 
the objects of extraordinary attention at Oxford. G1gesBon looked 
into them lightly; but was insensibly constrained to read with 
deeper interest, and to readon. It is natural for every ingenuous 
student, of liv ely talents, to strive, in his mind, against the. reason- 
ings of any new book he peruses, just as if he were using a foil, 
contest with his fencing-master. Young Grzson did so, re Bo 
MivpteTow, till he secretly fancied, that, in favour of all the 
most important pretensions of popery, he. had himself gained an 
undoubted victory 

A young friend, in the University, furnished him with other 
books which completed his conversion. He sought the instructions 
of a priest; abjured the errors of Protestantism; and was received 
as a member of the Catholic Church. He hastened to acquaint his 
father with this change in his religious principles. His father’s com- 
plaints made it known to the heads of the University. The young 
convert was expelled from his college, and obliged to retire to a 
home where no very gracious reception aw aited him. 

It was certainly a ‘proof of a mind superior to the common class, 
for a young man, so indifferently educated, to have, at an age 
when few yout! is think of the subject of religion with any serious 

care, examined, even though it were mistakingly, the whole series 
of the differences between the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
doctrines, and to have, or professed his conviction, at the 
hazard of irreconcileably offending all whom he had, hitherto, —_ 
wont to love and esteem. Inste ad, however, of seeing the matter 
in this light, the elder Mr. Gibbon thought, that it looked more e like 

an evidence of a crazed fantastic intellect in his son, that must make 
him useless in the world, and a disgrace to his family. He brought 
the youth to hear the Deistical lessons of Davip MAL tert, at Put- 
hey 3 but, there were, between the two, no common principles 
from which the a a ‘cism of Mallet could bring refutation home to 
the super. stition of young Gisppon. It was, then, re solved, to send 
the youthful convert abroad, to Switzerland, where the shame of his 
apostacy from the religion of his country, might be concealed till 
yee fit of Papistical enthusiasm sbould be over. He, accordingly, 

t out from London, on the 9th day of June, 1753 ; and, on the 

30th of the same month, arrived in the house of Mr. Pavilliard, a 
Calvinist clergy man at Lausaun es under whose tuition he was, there, 
to reside. 

The sudden — hips of this exile oper: ited, immediately, witha 
very beneficial intluence, upon the sentiments a habits of Mr. 
Gippon. For some months, he felt, in his new situation, as if 
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he had been put ashore on some desolate isle, there to perish, or 
provide for his comfort and subsistence by his own unaided efforts. 
His accommodations in the house of Pavilliard, were not elegant nor 
agreeable: His inability to speak the French language, held him, 
for a while, a stranger to society and easy conversation: He was 
far from all whom nature or habitual intercourse had endeared to 
him: He was sensible that he had been sent to his present retreat, as 
into a state of humiliation and punishment. Books presented the 
readiest means of amusing the irksomeness of his solitude, and 
conquering its difficulties: And, he began to feel an indignant am- 
bition of rising to such transcendant excellence in literature, as 
should make Oxford regret that she had lost him ; and, should render 
his father Aroud, not, as now, ashamed of his son. He returned, 
therefore, to reading and literary meditation; and, from the first 
days of his settlement at Lausanne, studied with an ardour and per- 
severance which have rarely been equalled. 

The necessities of social intercourse directed his first care to the 
acquisition of a masterly use of the French language. He practised 
it in conversation; and read, with unwearied repetitions, all its 
most classical authors, till he was, at last, able to speak and write 
it, with an elegance and facility uncommon, even among those 
whose vernacular speech it is. As soon as he could converse, with 
tolerable ease, in French, Pavilliard recalled his attention to the sub- 
ject of the religion which he had embraced: The whole ground of 
the Popish controversy was fought over, anew, by the young English- 
man, witha most ingenious and firm defence of the Catholic doc- 
trines. Atlast, about twelve months from the time of his arrival at 
Lausanne, he, in consequence of full conviction, in which his wishes 
had not betrayed his reason, abandoned Popery, and protessed him- 
self again a Protestant. 

Roman Literature, next, engaged his study: and he read the Latin 
Classics, with their commentators and interpreters, till he became, 
even before he was twenty years of age, certainly one of the most 
skilful men in Europe, in this branch of ancient learning. He ap- 
plied, also, to acquaint himself with the elements of Grecian Literature, 
but without making in it, at this time, a farther proficiency, than it is 
usual for young men to make at the most eminent free schools of 
England, or at a Scottish university, With honourable diligence 
and success, he, likewise, studied the elements of mathematics and geo- 
graphy, the first principles of the law of nature and nations, and the prac 
tice of the art of drawing. For gic, his controversial exercises bad 
given him a strong predilection: and he read, and meditated upon, 
the voluminous system of Crousaz, till he had made himself, for such 
a youth, an incomparable master of all the strength and subtleties ot 
logical science. But his greatest proficiency was made, by means of 
that general and incessant perusal of all the best French and Latin 
authors, even to familiar acquaintance and thorough intimacy, which 
wrought, as it were, into the very frame of his mind, all their prin- 
ciples of general truth and moral wisdom, accustomed his fancy to 
iinitate the fashion of the fine creations of theirs, formed his critical 
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sensibilities to relish nothing so much as their best excellence, 
moulded his whole cast of thought after their model, and ren- 
dered him almost unable to express himself in speech or writing, 
otherwise than in the happiest elegancies of their diction. Not con- 
tent with the indolent, passive study of mere reading, he habituated 
himself to the active, invigorating exercise of composition, by form- 
ing abstracts of the contents of his books, writing notes upon their 
most difficult passages, and carrying ona learned correspondence with 
some of those scholars who were the most eminent for erudition, in 
France and Germany. 

While he thus gave the mornings, and all the earlier part of the 
day to intense study, he, in the evenings, eagerly sought admission 
into all the elegant societies at Lausanne. And the excellence of 
his general conduct, the gentleness and polite vivacity of his man- 
ners, his skill in the use of the French language—uncommonly mas- 
terly and elegant fora foreigner, the repute of his being a young 
Englishman of family and fortune, and the flattering preference 
which he seemed to give to all that was French and Swiss, gradually 
introduced him, as a favourite associate, into all the best circles of 
company in the place of his residence. Vortarre had lately fled 
trom the Prussian court, to taste the charms of liberty and adula- 
tion, ina sweet and elegant retreat, on the banks of the lake of 
Lausanne; and, Grssown had the happiness to be here known 
and distinguished by him. 

In the society at Lausanne, he saw Mademoiselle Curcuon, the 
lovely and accomplished daughter of the minister of the parish of 
Crasy: Her wit, her beauty, the unaflected clegance of her man- 
ners, and her taste for literature, congenial to his own, failed not, 
could not fail, to make those bewitching impressions of love upon 
his heart, which the heart of an ingenuous young man of the age of 
eighteen or twenty years is ever exceedingly ready to receive : 
His amorous vows were not ungraciously listened to; and he might 
have obtained, in marriage, this mistress of his first love; but, he 
durst not ask his father to consent that he should marry a poor Swiss 
gitl; and Miss Curcnop was reserved for another destiny. 

With his father’s permission, he took a journey of a month, through 
Switzerland, in the autumn of the year 1755; anda journal of the 
observations which he made in the course of this excursion, being 
transmitted by him to his father, served as a very agreeable proof of 
tie remarkable success which had attended this latter part of his edu- 
cation. The elder Mr. Gibbon became impatient to see a son of 
whom he had, now, so many reasons to think favourably. In the 
spring of the year 1758, young EnwaRp was summoned home. 

le left Lausanne on the 11th of Apvril, and, after a pleasing jour- 
ney, arrived safe in London. 

He was receis | with great kindness by all his friends in England ; 
his father was 5 onger disposed to treat him otherwise than with 
the fondness natural trom a parent towards an only son of such fatc 
promise, and with all the regardful politeness due to a respectable 
equal. The second marriage of his tather bad given him a mother- 
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in-law; but she had neither children of her own, nor the hopes of” 
children ; and, therefore, being a woman of an excellent heart and 
understanding, bestowed upon the son of her husband nearly the 
same affection as if she had been his natural mother. His aunt, Mrs. 
Porten, the nurse of bis childhood, and his contidential correspon- 
dent during his absence at Lausanne, received him with a welcome 
the dearest of all to his heart. The joy and triumph of his return, 
were more than sufficient to compensate for the pain and ignominy of 
the exile into which he had been, nearly five years before, dismissed. 

If either young Gipson himself or his friends could see any 
reason to regret that his education had been, during the last Ave years, 
foreign, and, in so considerable a degree, conjined to sedentary 
studies and amusements; that was to be found only in his haying 
learned to use rather the French than the English as his vernacular 
language, in his having caught the impression of foreign manners 
and habits of thinking, to a degree that might seem entirely to ex- 
clude the Englishman from his character; and in his having con- 
tracted an aversion to. most of those manly and active exercises, in 
which itis thought almost indispensibly necessary that every English 
gentleman should take delight. 

In the society of his father and mother, and their common friends, 
in the study of the best English writers, ameng whom he particularly 
distinguished Hume and Robertson, in cultivating a farther acquaint- 
ance with Grecian literature, in a fond expatiating through all the 
fields of classical erudition, he passed, very happily, the next two 
years of his life. His Essai sur PEtude de la Literature was the fruit 
of his leisure during this period. And, as historical composition 
was now, even to an extravagant degree, fashionable in Britain; 
he began, at this time, to conceive in imagination, some distant, 
uncertain ideas of one day emulating in history, the fame of Hume 
and of Robertson 

In the beginning of May, 1760, Mr. Gipson was drawn away 
from his studies, by the embodying of the Hampsuzre MILITIA. 
He himself was first captain, his father—major, Sir Thomas Worsley 
lieutenant-colonel. For more than two years, the militia were 
detained together : and so long was Mr. Gibbon withheld from re- 
turning to the quiet delights of study. The battalion marched about 
from one scene of quartets, or encampment, -to another: their only 
business was to acquire tie requisite dexterity and skill in the 
military exercises: and by the indolence or favour of the colonel 
and the major, the effective duties of principal commanding officer, 
were devolved upon young GrBpon. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


GS Some Account of Mr. Mason will appear either in 
No. V. or No. VI. 
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The Works of Horatio Walpole, Earl of Oxford. (Continued from Page 227.) 
THe Anecdotes of Painting in England, heretofore pub- 


lished in four volumes in quarto, are comprised in the 
third volume of the present work, accompanied with portraits 
of the artists from the original plates, the impressions of which 
are yet respectable. 

t is impossible for an Englishman, and friend of the arts, to 
inspect this catalogue, without a sentiment of humiliation for 
the degraded state in which they so long remained in this coun- 
try, notwithstanding the repeated efforts of noble, and even 
roval munificence to arouse them from their lethargy. From 
the time of Michael Angelo to that of Carlo Maratti, which 
includes an interval of two centuries, Italy had experienced 
one uninterrupted blaze of excellence, and her annals of art 
are diversified not so much by an inequality as by a varicty of 
talents and of genius, without rivalling her glory; France had 
imbibed a portion of her spirit, and the names of Le Sueur, 
Bourdon, Claude, La Fage, Le Brun, and the two Poussins, 
have established, on a solid basis, the reputation of the Gallic 
school. In Germany, Flanders, and Holland, the art of paint- 
ing was cultivated with an energy that insured success; and 
the city of Antwerp alone has produced more artists of emi- 
nence than can be selected from our own countrymen in the 
whole extent of the volume now before us, which, deprived of 
the reflected lustre derived from the occasional introduction of 
foreign artists, would exhibit little more than a gloomy void. 

Discouraging, however, as the retrospect may be, it is neither 
useless nor unamusing to trace back the origin and progress of 
an art which has of late risen to unusual distinction amongst 
us ; and the public are indebted to the laborious editor, and his 
yet more industrious pioneer, Mr. Vertue, for the information 
atforded them on the subject. ‘The just and lively remarks of 
the former, have indeed given to the matter of fact collections 
of the latter, a degree of importance, to which their mere accu- 
racy could never have intitled them; and though to many 
readers the whole may yet appear dry and uninteresting, it may 
well be doubted, whether -any attempt to give the history of 
British art in a continued and regular form, wouid not be still 
more so. In alleviation, however, of these humiliating reflec- 
tions, we may be permitted to observe, that the annals of paint- 
ing terminate precisely at the time when a brighter period 
opened upon us; and that if they had been continued to the 
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present day, they might have received dignity and importance 
from artists, not inferior in the great requisites of their profes- 
sion to any of their contemporaries on the Continent, and to few 
of the great masters in former times. ‘The names of Reynolds, 
and of Wilson, of Barrett, and of Mortuner, with many others 
which the recollection of the reader will doubtless supply, 
would have compensated, in a great degree, for the meagreness 
of the preceding part of the volume; and we may, without 
exaggeration, Le allowed to assert, that a time must, ’ere long, 
arrive, when the British artists, instead of deriving celebrity 
from the pen of their historian, will confer honour on his work, 

These observations apply, perhaps, ina still stronger degree to 
the “ Catalogue of Engravers,” with which the fourth volume 
of Lord Orford’s works commences.—How humiliating is the 
comparison between Cornelius Cort, Bloemart, Agostino Ca- 
nacci, Goltzuis, the Bols Werts, Paul Pontius, Suyderhoef, and 
Vosterman ; and the dull, mechanical professions of the art of 
engraving, of which this country could, at the same period, 
boast! But this comparative statement of British and continental 
proficiency is now reversed ; and the artists of this country are, 
to say the least, as much superior to those of the continent, as 
the latter have been, at any period, superior to our own 
countrymen. 

‘Toa man like Lord Orford, not insensible to public opinion, 
the obloquy thrown upon his character, by the admirers of 
Chatterton, for his supposed il]-treatment of that wonderful and 
unfortunate youth, must have been peculiarly distressing. Our 
reluctance to bear the odium of any particular crime is increased 
by the degree of aversion in which we hold it; and, what 
must then have been the feelings of Horace Walpole, who, 
with the character of a patron of genius, was publicly and 
formally accused of an attempt to strangle it in its birth?— 
‘Che enormity of this supposed misconduct was enhanced by 
the recollection that he had himself practised a successful 
jiterary fraud upon the public, and had introduced his Castle of 
Otranto as a transcript of a manuscript found in an ancient 
Roman Catholic family in the north of England; if, according 
to his own maxim, ** all the house of forgery are relations,” 
it would have been no easy matter to repel the imputation 
from himself. ‘ 

Under these reproaches, J.ord Orford appears to have had 
but one consolation, that of knowing himself perfectly inno- 
cent, and feeling himself incapable of the conduct with which 
he was charged. ‘lhe papers on this subject, some of which 
are now first published, prove indeed to a demonstration, that, 
su tar as the part adopted by Lord Orford may be supposed 
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to have produced any effect on the rapid career and untimely 
fate of Chatterton, it was calculated rather to check that pro- 
pensity to literary deception, which involved him in difficulties 
whilst living, and has rendered his character, both for talents 
aad for morals, doubtful when dead, than to promote and 
foster it; and it would have been much more justifiable to 
have accused Lord Orford of being accessary to the fate of 
Chatterton, had he, from want of penetration, encouraged 
him to proceed in his impositions, than to charge him with the 
same crime because he had discernment enough to detect them. 
It is, however, more probable that the conduct of Lord Orford 
neither precipitated nor retarded the fatal event which took 
place upwards of two years afterwards. It appears, indead, 
trom an incident mentioned by the writer of the Life of Chat- 
terton in the Biographia Britannica; that Chatterton himself 
entertained no great resentment against Lord Orford for his 
offence, which was merely that of not returning his manu- 
scripts, when first demanded. The short correspondence be- 
tween them took place about the middle of the year 1769. In 
the year 1770 the following verses, by Chatterton, appeared 
ia a monthly publication: 


«© Yet when that bloom and dancing fire 
In silver reverence shall expire, 
Ag’d, wrinkled, and defac’d, 
To keep one lover’s flame alive 
Requires the genius of a Clive, 
With Wa trvo_e’s mental taste.” 


It may not be uninteresting to our readers to peruse the 
following original letters from Chatterton: they seem to us to 
give a history of the whole transaction in a very brief compass. 


¢ Srr, 

‘ I AM not able to dispute with a person of your literary cha- 
raéter. I have transcribed Rowley’s poems, &c. &c. froma tran- 
script in the possession of a gentleman who is assured of their authen- 
ticity. St. Austin’s minster was in Bristol. In speaking of painters, 
in Bristol, I mean glass-stainers. The MSS. have long been in the 
hands of the present possessor, which is all I know of them.— 
Though I am but sixteen years of age, I have lived long cunt 
to see that poverty attends literature. I am obliged to you, sir, for 
your advice, and will go a little beyond it, by destroying all my 
useless lumber of literature, and never using my pen again but in 
the law. Iam 

« Your most humble servant, 
« THOMAS CHATTERTON,.’ 

* Bristol, April 8, 1769.’ 

No. IV. Fe ‘ SiR, 
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© Sir, 
« BEING filly convinced ofthe papers of Rowley being genuine, 
T should be obliged to you to return the copy I sent you, having no 
other. Mr. Barrett, a very able antiquary, who is now writing The 
History of Bristol, has desired it of me: and I should be sorry to 
deprive him, or the world indeed, of a valuable curiosity, which I 
know to be an authentic piece of antiquity. 
« Your very humble servant, 
‘ THOMAS CHATTERTON,’ 
- Bristol, Corn-street. April 14, 1769. 
« P. S. If you will publish them yourself, they are at your service.’ 


« Sir, 

« I cannot reconcile your behaviour to me, with the notions I 
once entertained of you. I think myself injured, sir; and, did not 
you know my circumstances, you would not dare to treat me thus. 
{have sent twice fora copy of the MSS.*;—No answer from you. 
An explanation or excuse for your silence would oblige 


« July 24th. « THOMAS CHATTERTON,’ 
* « The MSS. were sent back the 4th of August.’ 


Lord Orford’s ** Narrative of what passed relative to the 
Suarrel of Mr. David Hume and Jean Jacques Rousseau,” 
is in substance as follows:—About the time that Rousseau 
found it expedient to avail himself of the benevolent offers of 
Hume, Lord Orford, then Mr. Walpole, was at Paris, where 
Hume then resided, as Secretary to the Karl of Hertford the 
British ambassador. The Genevese philosopher having declin- 
ed accepting an invitation from the King of Prussia, who had 
offered him a retreat in his dominions, Mr. Walpole, whose 
admiration of Rousseau did not arise to enthusiasm, wrote a 
letter, pretended to be from the king, to Rousseau, which was 
handed about as a private piece of pleasantry, but which Mr. 
Walpole, out of delicacy to Mr. Hume, did not communicate 
to him *.—When the jealousy of Rousseau gave rise to the 

well- 





* The letter is as follows: 
* Le Roi de Prusse 4 Mons, Rousseau. 
‘ Mon cuHeErR JEAN Jacques, 

‘ Vous avez renoncé a Geneve votre patrie; vous vous étes 
fait chassér de la Suisse: pays tant vanté dans vos écrits; la France 
vous a decreté, 

* Venez donc chez moi: j’admire yos talents; je m’amuse de 
vos reveries, qui (soit dit en passant) vous occupent trop,, et trop 
long tems. I] faut a Ja fin étre sage et heureux. Vous avez fait 
assez parler de vous par des singularités peu convenables a un veri- 
table grand homme. Demontrez a vos,ennemis que vous pouvez 
avoir quclquefois le sens commun: cela les fachera, sans yous faire 
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well-known disagreement between him and Hume, and he 
once more returned to France, it was insinuated by his friends 
and abettors, to the prejudice of Mr. Hume, that the latter had, 
at the very time he was pretending to serve Rousseau, been 
privy to the dispersion of the letter, in which it was attempted to 
ridicule him. In order to justify Mr. Hume from this pretended 
duplicity of conduct, Mr. Walpole wrote and transmitted him 
a bricf account of the transaction; which Mr. Hume, or rather 
M. D’Alembert, to whom he confided the publication of his 
defence, printed, without Mr. Walpole’s express concurrence, 
omitting several passages which Mr. Walpole considered as 
important, ‘This brought on a warm, but not uncivil corre- 
spondence between Mr. Walpole and Mr. Hume, which seems 
to have terminated, if not in perfect good wil, at least, with- 
out animosity to each other; the resentment of Mr. Walpole 
being completely transferred to D’Alembert, respecting whom 
he thus expresses himself: 


‘ Your friend D’Alembert, who I suppose has read a vast deal, 
is, it seems, offended with my letter to Rousseau. He is certainly 
as much at liberty to blame it, as I was to write it. Unfortunately 
he does not convince me; nor can I think but that if Rousseau 
may attack all governments and all religions, I might attack him: 
especially on his affectation and affected misfortunes, which you and 
your editors have proved are affected. D’Alembert might be offended 
at Rousseau’s ascribing my letter to him; and he is in the right. 1 
am a very indifferent author; and there is nothing so vexatious to 
an indifferent author as to be confounded with another of the same 
class. I should be sorry to have his eloges and translations of scraps 
of Tacitus laid to me. However, I can forgive hun any thing, 
provided he never translates me.’ 


The following extracts from this correspondence are so 
characteristic of the respective writers, that we cannot repress 
the desire of laying them before our readers: 





tort. Mes états vous offrent une retraite paisible ; je vous veux du 
bien, et je vous en ferai, si vous le trouvez bon. Mais si vous vous 
obstiniez & rejetter mon secours, attendez vous que je ne le diraia 
personne. Si vous persistez a veus creuser Pesprit pour trouver de 
nouveaux malheurs, choisissez les tels que vous voudrez. Je suis 
roi, je puis vous en procurer au gre de vos souhaits: et ce qui sure- 
ment ne vous arrivera, pas vis a vis de vos ennemis, Je cesseral de 
vous persecuter quand vous cesserez de mettre votre gloire A Petre. 
« Votre bon ami, 
‘ FREDERIC,’ 
22 To 
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‘ To Davip Hume, Esq. 


‘ INDEED, dear sir, it was not necessary to make me any 
apology. D’Alembert is certainly at liberty to say what he pleases 
of my letter; and undoubtedly you cannot think that it signifies a 
straw to me what he says. But how can you be surprised at his 
printing a thing that he sent you so long ago; all my surprise con- 
sists in your suffering him to curtail my letter to you, when you 
might be sure he would print his own at length. I am glad, how- 
ever, that he has mangled mine: it not only shews his equity, but 
is the strongest presumption that he was conscious | guessed right, 
when I supposed he urged you to publish, from his own private 
pique to Rousseau. 

‘What you surmise of his censuring my letter because I am a 
friend of madame du Deffand, is astonishing indeed, and not to be 
credited, unless you had suggested it. Having never thought hin 
any thing like a swferior genius as you term him, I concluded his 
vanily was hurt by Rousseau’s ascribing my letter to him; but to 
carry resentment to a woman, to an old and blind woman, so far as 
to have a friend of hers qui,ne lui avoit point fait de mal, is strangely 
weak and Jamentable. {I thought he was a philosopher, and that 
philosophers were virtuous upright men, who loved wisdom, and 
were above the little passions and foibles of humanity. I thought 
they assumed that proud title as an earnest to the world that they 
intended to be something more than mortal; that they engaged 
themselves to be patterns of excellence, and would utter no 
opinion, would pronounce no decision, but what they believed the 
quintessence of truth; that they always acted without prejudice and 
respect of persons. Indeed we know that the ancient philosophers 
were a ridiculous composition of arrogance, disputation, and con- 
tradictions ; that some of them acted against all ideas of decency ; 
that others affected to doubt of their own senses; that some, tor 
venting unintelligible nonsense, pretended to think themselves su- 
perior to kings; that they gave themselves airs of accounting for all 
that we do and do not see—and yet, that no two of them agreed in 
a single hypothesis; that one thought fire, another water, the 
origin of all things; and that some were even so absurd, and im- 
pious, asto displace God, and enihrone matter in his place. I do 
not mean to disparage such wise men, for we are really obliged to 
them: they anticipated and helped us off with an exceeding deal of 
nonsense, through which we might possibly have passed, if they 
had not prevented us. But when in this enlightened age, as it is 
called, I saw the term //thsphers revived, I concluded the jargon 
would be omitted, and that we should be blessed with only the 
cream of sapience; and one had more reason still to expect this 
from any sujerior genius. But, alas! my dear sir, what a tumble 1s 
here! Your D’Alembert is a mere mortal oracle. Who but would 
have laughed, if, when the buffoon Aristophanes ridiculed Socrates, 
Plato had condemned the former, not for making sport with a great 
man 
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gan in distress, but because Plato hated some blind old woman 
with whom Aristophanes was acquainted ! 


To this unqualified attack upon philosophy and philosophers; 
Mr. Hume, after a particular vindication of D’Alembert, thus 
replies.— 


« And here I have a strong inclination to say a few words in vin- 
dication both of myself and of my friends, venturing even to com- 
prehend you in the number. What new prepossession has seized 
you to beat in so Outrageous a manner your nurses of mount Helicon, 
and to join the outcry of the ignorant multitude against science and 
literature? For my part, I can scarce acknowledge any other ground 
of distinction between one age and another, between one nation and 
another, than their different progress in learning and the arts. J do 
not say between one man and another; because the qualities of the 
heart and temper and natural understanding are the most essential to 
the personal character; but being, I suppose, almost equal among 
nations and ages, do not serve to throw a peculiar lustre on any. 
You blame France for its fond admiration of men of genius; and 
there may fo doubt be, in particular instances, a great ridicule in 
these affectations: but the sentiment in general was equally con- 
spicuous in ancient Greece, in Rome during its flourishing period, 
in modern Italy, and even perhaps in England about the beginning of 
this century. If the case be now otherwise, it is what we are to lament 
and be ashamed of. Our enemies will ouly infer, that we are a nation 
which was once at best but halfcivilized, and is now relapsing fast 
into barbarism, ignorance, and superstition. I beg you also to con- 
sider the great ditlerence in point of morals between uncultivated and 
civilized ages.—But I find I am launching out insensibly into an im- 
mense ocean of common-place ; I cut the matter therefore short, by 
declaring it as my opinion, that if you had been born a barbarian, 
and had every day cooked your dinner of horseflesh by riding on it 
fifty miles between your breech and the shoulder of your horse, you 
had certainly been an obliging, good-natured, friendly man ; but at 
the same time, that reading, conversation, and travel have detracted 
nothing from those virtues, and have made a considerable addition 
of other valuable and agreeable qualities to them.’ 


The Reminiscences are a series of anecdotes of the times of 
George the first and second, in which the curtain of royalty is 
drawn aside with 2 bolder hand than we were led to expect ; and 
many circumstances recorded, which if they add not to the sub- 
stantial materials of history, may gratify that curiosity which 
dwells with pleasure on the faults and follies of the great. The 
birth and situation of Mr. Walpole, as son of a minister, who 
retained his power and credit for such a length of time, afforded 
him an opportunity, which few persons have enjoyed in aa 

equal 
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equal degree of observing the manners of a court, and forming 
an acquaintance with the principal characters that frequented i it. 

As a specimen of the manner in which these memoirs are 
written, we shall select a few of the incidents which he relates, 


’ George the First, while electoral prince, had married his cousin 
the princess* Dorothea, only child of the Duke of Zell; a match of 
convenience to re-unite the dominions of the family. Though she was 
very handsome, the prince, who was extremely amorous, had several 
mistresses; which provocation, and his absence in the army of the 
confederates, probably disposed the princess to indulge some degree 
of coquetry. At that moment arrived at Hanover the famous and 
beautiful count Konismark+, the charms of whose person ought not 
to have obliterated the memory of his vile assassination of Mr. Th hynne. 
His vanity, the beauty of the electoral princess, and the neglect 
under which he found her, encouraged his presumption to make his 
adresses to her, not covertly; and she, though beleved not to have 
transgressed her duty, did receive them too indisereetly. The old 
elector; flamed at the insolence of so stigmatised a pretender, and 
exbave’ him to quit his dominions the next day. The princess, sur- 
rounded by women too closely connected with her husband, and 
consequently enemies of the lady they injured, was persuaded by 
them to suffer the count tokiss her hand before his abrupt departure; 
and he was actually introduced by them into her bed-chamber the 
next morning before she rose. From that moment he disappeared; 
nor was it known what became of him, till on the death of George I. 
on his son the new king’s first journey to Hanover, some alterations 
in the palace being ordered by him, the body of Konismark was dis= 
covered under the floor of the electoral princess’s dressing-room—the 
count having probably been strangled there the instant he lefi her, 
nd his body. secreted. The discovery was hushed up; George II. 
entrusted the secret to his wife queen Caroline, who told it to my 
father: but the king was too tender 2! the honour of his — to 
ntter it to his mistress ; nor did lady Suffolk ever hear of it, till I 
informed her of it several years ieewenils, The dingppeeeaton of 
the count made his murder suspected, and various reparts of the dis- 
covery of his body | have of late years been spread, but not with the 
authentic circumstances.’ 





Her names were Sophia Dorothea; but I call her by the latter, 
to distinguish her from the princess Sophia, her mother-in-law, an 
whom the crown of Great Britain was settle od. 

+ Konismark behaved with great intrepid Ly, and was wounded at 
a bull feast in —. See Letters from Spain of the comtesse Danois, 
vol. ti. He was er of the beautiful Comtesse de Konismark, 


mistress of Meant cee king of Poland. 


(io be concluded in our next.) 


EYPINMIAOT 
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EYPINIAOYT OPESTHS. Evriprpis Orestes. 
( Concluded from Page 240. ) 


937. Mr. P. offers asa rule—that the enclitic conjunction, 
he believes, ever ts anner’d to a preposition, unless that 
preposition begins the sentence, or clause of a sentence. 

Mr. P. notices the omission of the relative conjunction, or 
article, at the head of an alternative sentence. 

Thus of Bacchus and Hercules— 

Audoreoo: Innbe, nar apPoregar worepsatty 
K’nx Zavos. Gupow desvos, ode porarw. CLATH. IV. 1283. 
1051. nas prvnyn Sekar Ev, nedps teyvaouara. 
This plural, de re singudarz, is well compar’d to 


Clypeum leve gestamina. Met. XV. 163. 


1080. aAd’ w woFewov ovo’ Suiruas ens 
> 


OlA[A 


This latter reading, it should seem, ought net to have been 
disturb’d, especially as it has the Aldine edition, and the first 
of the Harleian in the British Museum, and one of the Leyden ; 
and as the: person, to whom these words refer, is present, 
which makes ovxu« the less probable expression. But the note 
takes this occasion to censure the reading (which we haye-no- 
tic’d as preferable) Z/ec. 439, and to condemn the recom- 
mendation of it by Jacobus;— and it concludes with an 
ironical encomium on a bad various reading, in another part of 
this verse of Lurtpides, which we are now considering. 


« 
1090. euny yap auTny ns ye AEYOs eNnVETH. 


The ye, omitted by the d/dine and several MSS. seems un- 
necessary here to the sense, and an incumbrance to the measure. 
The o, utpote sue potestatis littera, has a prolonging power. 

1130—46—The student will compare this with that striking 
passage in the ASNEID— 


“<< Non ita: namque etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
Extinxtsse nefas tamen??— Ain. II.583-5, &c. 


1234. A good emendation:; founded on the augmentative 
or qualifying use of the particle ye. 

1263. Qavratera: for mposepyeras; this happy and sagacious 
restitution by Bruack, supported in this edition by a MS. has 
its due share of praise given it in a note. 

One of Mr. P’s (1259) ara xadwoxomeav is particularly in- 
genious, and appears necessary to the Jambelegus; which 

measure 
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measure is requir’d by the place of this verse in the Ans 
tistrophe. 

1265. exPcormy gave. This assertive future strongly ex- 
presses the apprehensions of Z/ectra: much more so than the 
conditional ’7» Qavn. 

1272. tdxiss. ‘This reading Mr. Wodhull ap pearsby his 
translation to have adopted. 

1294. Qovevers x. 7. A. From the Aldine edition and MSS. 
the original reading of these two lines seems, probably, to: 
have been thus— 

cdAure, Oewere, mabiers 
Simruxz Visone Pxoyave WELTETE. 

The Qovevere seems to have been a marginal gloss—this 
dactylic rhythm, pleonastic vehemence, and accumulation of 
ardent words, without conjunctions, is very like a passage in 
ViRGIL, to which, possibly, it gave occasion. 

© Tte 
Ferte citi Pammzas, date tela, scandite muros *.” 
fin. IX. 38. 

1301, 2. Perhaps better thus, which the 4/dine in some 
measure suggests— 

66: daxgua Saxougw emesey 
oVae20is Cercanv, aD; 
Tas Lxapnxvdgs owas. 

The several parts of this choral system might, perhaps, be 

reformed thus— 


er9” eminepoy cmos 
Dirowor Wavrws voy. 
AcwWoyawoy & WAeises 
exavey “EAA avwy. 


oacent Cercow apne 
Tas Onapravoos owas. 

The whole dactylic, or the tsodynamous anapeestic, sup- 
ported by an epodic clause, consisting of a dactyl, a cretic, or 
ai amphibrachys, terminated by a molossus as the rhythmi¢ 
basis. 

Perhaps ray Auxoraropa would be better than Acwomaropa. 

extavey tor exavey, the reading of the Aldine edition, seems 
to have been founded on the anxious observance of the dactylic 
rhythm. ut 1299, cxzvev, is more antique and poetic : and 
the place of the syllable, with the power of the x is sufficient 
to make the cx long. 





WAKEFIELD; cum oftimis Commentatorijus; non sine, MS. auce 
forztate, 
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1512. This verse, which is an Jamdic with an Anapests 
$n the first foot, does not quite agree with the 1397 and 1399, 
which have an Amphimacer for the first. But they are of the 
same genus: being all three choltambz. 

1580. xa thy Tarawny 2Sriav Samepr ’euny 
Tovdapida. 

This conjectural reading has so much to support it, both 
from reason, and the practice of the Poet, that it seems to 
merit being transferr’d into the text. 

ux, 2s’, evomAw moor Condpounaere. This eva, emphatically 
hortative, brings to the mind *, 

‘EIA age, segnes 
Rumpe moras’ Virc. 
And again, Geor. III. 42. 
* Hostis adest—r1a ; tngenti clamore fer omnes 
Condunt se Teucri muros et mania complent, ViRG. 
“Envevny fev, av ov no es. ZEN. IX. 38. 
Justly compar’d to, 


‘ Urbem quam statuo, vestra est. . VIRG. 


1662,3. xexAnoerai—nadetv. 


To avoid this tautology, Mr. P. would read (happily as we 


think), reOnoera. 


ATIOAA: ire viv 

6eov EIPHN 

“Eaduny Znvos cha 

ARUMOWY AS0Gy WoAov ekavvsas, 
ry . 
The Parcemiac verse appears to have been lost. It, per-~ 
uaps, may be suppos’d to have been something of this kind— 

YP 
[AGkapwy sidAosouay es aiyAny 


is supplied in the Ode-with a mark indicating conjectural 


vid . 
AGGiON. 


” ? \ 
OWGVOALS EVTMAOS AEty 
kT & m ~ a ~ 
lL uvdupioais, Torus Aids uidis 
rT Re 4 
auras [nsdesox badacons. 





* It is not here the receiv’d reading either of the ancient MSS, 
or editions; but EryTHR Avs refers to it in his index; and, its ani- 
mation and agreement with other passages speak for it, Codd. 
Vedic. veroet Coll. desu cujus usu fruimur ascendites 


Uu XOP: 
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D utya ozuvt NIKA, rov epov 
Cisrov naTEX OS 
Ko 


Lk {LN Arryoss SEOavsga. 


This seems to be a regular opE, consisting of Strophe, Ans 
tistrophe, and £pode. UU so, perhaps it would be right to 
mark and divide thus, distinguishing into Chorus, Semichorus, 
and the Corypheus or Choragus: 

ATIOAA: cd viv ni9 Gdou | ray xaZraArsny 
Lre29n. Diov MacKiny TiwwvTes tywo™ 
Lyny "Linas ida z8co1s WEnacw 


pe WY ZSOwY WOO exavi’ O4S. 


LLxKapoy giAGacay es aityany. 


5 Lu os ne 
Kev? : ; ae bis wkvrsou Garueo 
M2 “Tuy: 

It wili thus appear that the ode is a regular 4napastic Di- 
mieter, the arst foot being an dnaperst, the second also an 
Anapest, the third aud fourth two Spondees, each isochro- 
nous to an dnapast. 

7.9. Anapa st and Spoadce (first Dipodium), the second 
Spondee and Anap cest. 

V.3. Anapast and Spondee—two Anapesis. 

4. Spondee repeated—two dAnapasts. 

wage 1. Dactylus pro Anapaesto——Spondeus— 
Spondee and Anaparst. 

2. Spondee anddnapest—Anapest and Spondee. 

3. Dispondcus—Bacchius pro dAnapesto—Spondee. 
4. Spondce and dnapest—Dactylus pro Anapesto— 
Spondee. 

The final cadence, a Dactylic Trimcter, or half LTeram. 

The Reviewer, lesthe should too justly subject himself to be 
review’d, wishes to state what this attcmpt is, and what it is 
not. 

It is an attempt, on what he thinks probable principles, te as- 
certam the meusure, and the parts itito which the ‘choric ade 
whichconcludeés the 
distributed. 

He thinks the semichorus consisted of the virgins who, 
during the drama, adopted the interests of /ectra with tnose 
of Lelen; the supernatural catastrophe having given a common 
cause of joy to both. 

lie thinks the FULL enorRus consisted of these, with thé 
miaic friends of Orestes and Pylddes, and the friends of Lyn 


darus, 


- 


Orestes oft geiat ov in the representation, 
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darus, and Menelaus, and such celestial attendants as may be 
pr to have appear’d with Apotio. As Helen was a Spar- 

tan, her divine rescue and apotheosis seems to have been chosen 
in this very alarming state of Sparta, and at the time and on the 
occasion when, as we shall prove, the drama was represented 
first, as a delicate and generous intimation of esteem, and of a 
vish of reconctlement. 

He thinks that each syllable had usually its note : and that one 
sy! llabic had but one note; at least, if a short syllable. The 
long syllables might ailanit of being vesicle’ d into two equivalent 
notes, ‘correspon lent to the one ‘long time. He thinks, too, 
that so far as melody would permit, the accent which belong’d 
to the syllable was regarded in the piteh of the note ; thorch 
not constantly, as is plain from a passage in Dionystus Haii- 
carnassensts, already quoted. 

He thinks a ctreumfex had usually two notes of a different 
pitch for the circumflex syllable ; though sometimes it would 
become, in music, simply grave, and sometimes simply acute* 
He thinks it not unw orthy of notice, that the circumflex is ap- 
plied in modern music, to indicate the resolution of a note into 

several, by a ¢urn or shake; as in syllablic notation it indicate 
the coaleacen ‘e or sliding of vowels and accents into suite 
other. 

He thinks the genitives plural, and the vowels with « subscript, 
had proba tbly twee wotes much more frequently than the common 
long syl tables ; ; as both these partook of the nature of cir- 
eunflexes. 

He thinks the chorus’s were in unison, when sung by men 

nly, or women only: but that when doys, and young girls 
and women join’d in them with men, the fifth and octave would 
naturally come in by the different pitches of their voice. And 
that this was the fact, he might quote Aristotle and Plutarch ; 
if the reason of the thing were not sufficient. ‘Their other har- 

nonic was not the ther d, but a fourth+; with what tempera- 
iment does not seem to be ascertain’d. 

Canldilidage " therefore, the exquisite precision of their po- 
etic and even prosaic time, the power of tone in a language 





Dionysi sius Halicar. prove es from the actual music at the begin- 
ning of the Ovestes, this change of tone to have occasionally taken 
place ‘in music. The exce ption proves the receiy’d generality of the 
tule in ™ music of that day. 

+ Mr. Davy,of ons-nouse, (Lett. on Literature) thinks this choice 
of the fourth arose from the tetrachord construction of the ancient 
lvre; and that a correspondent system of tuning and of /armonics, 
continued when the number of its strings was augmented. 
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highly accented, the clearness of enunciation, the beauty of the 
voice, still recogniz’d in that clima ule, and the expression which 
time and tone duly modulated, and we adapted to words, 
(and those excellentand most mi cal) w ill give, itmay be thought 
the wonderful effects of ecg music henge be a explain a ; 
notwithstanding its simplicity, and w ithout resorting to their 
ignorance of better. It were to be wish’d we could as well 
ascertain what their music was, as from all those circumstances, 
and others that might be added, we may collect its possible, and 
believe its actual excellence, conformably to the many and great 
testimonies we have conc erning it. 

If any person of musical skill, (which this Reviewer wishes 
that he’ possess’d) and acquainted with the prin ciples of Greek 
prosody, thinks the general idea right, they may easily number 
the notes according to the place they would chuse to give them 
in the octave on Rousse AU ’s principles of notation. And where 
the circumflex, or such other sy ‘lables as have been mention’d, 
admit either of two noies, or (sparingly indeed) of a shake ; 
they will adopt it as they may think best suited to meloc dy an d 
expression. P erhaps this intimation may be allow’d, that the 
cocuaiiex, when resolv’d into two notes, could hardly ever 
ha ive them on the same pitch; and that the Greek music, as 
their discourse, seems tohave had more tone, we wunly 


by greater intervals, than the modern music, and the pronuncia 

tion of our present languages. Some bass, the Reviewer does ~e 
we ve, Was us "d by the antients: but avery thin and simple one ; 
consisting only of the simple Sciam harmonics of the key in 
which the melody was compos’d. He thinks it consisted chiefly, 


if not always, of single notes on the dong sy! wrwnan’ but not 


generally even on those; rarely he believes bu it where the Zetus 

rhytimicus fell. He can imagine, 1 indeed, when the vocal parts 

were silent, that the melody occasionally fellinto the bass with 

olemn effect. But this relates merely to the passing of the 

herefore, as he has said, the bass of accompaniment 

Dew on he believes, existed; but that it was exceed- 

such as by our ears would be usually receiv’d 

onotonous and poor. The eir melody, he believes, by their 

reat attention to poetic rhythm and expression, and by the fine- 

ness of their ear and of their feelings, with the clearness, sweet- 

ness, sonorous fullness, flexibility and expressive accentuation 

of their lancuage, to Aarts been, though very simple, (and pos - 

sibly even the more for being so) exceedingly charming, pathe- 
tic, and sublime even to rapture. 

But not to expatiate in th 1S s ample field, he will observe on the 

Ove here laid before the reader, that it clearly resolves itself 


tO SIMPLE COMMON TIME. 


This 
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This graceful gg era with the patriotic wish for PEACE, 
and the eucharistic Address ,to Victory, and the poetic refe- 
rence to naval splendors, mix icht, perh iaps, lead pretty nearly to 
fix the era of the compositio n of tl pg ag , The POET was 
born at Sa’amds, in the second vear of the 7 1 Olympiad *, 
on the day of the decisive victory which the Aoct et ifr his country 
obtained over that of XERXES. Such a coincidence added, per- 
haps, a ray of animation to those public feelings which glow 
inthe Ode. May we have peace (happier in this than the 
Athentans) ; and may the day ef the battle of the Nize have 
given birt: toa poet such as Euripiprs. If, among us, such 
a poet shail have been born on that day, and what, at present, 
seems yet further from expectation, if such a blessing as peace 
shall flow from it, what day of glory would have such claims 
on our posterity as this 

Krom his cradie habituated to the importance of the Sala- 
menian victory to his country, EURIPIDES; when a new occa- 
sion of commemorat ing the »uval glory of ArneEns should 
arise, was not likely to overpass it. 

But, though Victory had his vows, PEAcr, the parent and 
biest protectress of all the elegant and humaniziny arts, had 
those vows yet more € justly 

As this lyrte cor nposition which concludes the DRAMA, is 


ret, animated, and characteristic, perhaps it may be excuseab ble 
to have attempted a version of it here— 


STROPHE. 


f L\POLLO.—+* Go now your way ; revering PEACE, 
Lovely among the Cale ile I, 
HELEN, from mortal ills release 
To JOVE’s abode and star-encircled sky, 


+ Where splendor crowns the blest on high! 


ANTISTROPHE. 
© Where with JUNO, HE RCULES, 
And HEBE ever young, remain. 
There, with her Selanne jOV E, sees 
LEDA’s bright t daughi ‘er grace the heavenly fil uns 
si Charming Oc EAN’S stern domaii,’ 


EPODE. 
§* O gc oddess s—aweful vicTORY! 


My hye S cond hu “tress be— 
| Preserve the woreath given by thee. 





* 480 Bef. Chr. 
| Leader of the Chorus. + Semi-Chor. repeats. § Leader. || Leader 
and ruuu Chor. repeating. ; 
This 
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This may give some idea of the general structure and effect 
of the ode: but transferr’d from common to ér iple time; 
from the Anapestic and Dactylic to the /ambic and Th ochaic 
measure. The image of Hebe wedded to fle reules, immortal 
youth to the heroic vigour wear ape ente a int Mitton had 
in view, apparently, in the finale of his Con : ‘Though the 
personages there are Cupip and y hoes HE “a allegory, the 
manner of the turn are similar: and, at the end of his Ar- 
capes, he has a sonc which appears to breathe much of the 
spirit aud character of this ode. 

At the time of the great naval victory of Cimon over the 
Persian fleet, Euripipes was twenty-nine. ‘Dhis was in the 

3d year of the 83d Olympiad. 

Tt seems far more probable that the victory, to which al. 
Jusion is here made, is that of Thrasyllus and 7 ‘hrasybulus over 
the Lacedemonians, in the 2d year of the 92d Olynipiad, or the 
2d in which the Lacedxmonian Admiral, Afindarus, was 
slain, in a battle fought by the same commanders the following 
year. ‘This was in the 22d and 23d year of the Peleponnesian 
war, near its end, and soon after the calamitous expedition 
against Syracuse. ‘Vhat war, exhausting and fatal as it was, 
must have added to the sense of success; and, at the same 
time, must have given new force to that desire of peace, which 
¢an not, easily, be absent from a philosophic and benevolent 
breast. 

EurIPIDEs was then 67 or 68. He had not yet quitted 
Athens, from domestic misfortune, to reside with Archelaus, 
King of Afacedenta. He died about 75 years old; having 
spent three at the court of Archelaus. Vhis will carry his 
death to about the 2d or 3d year of the 94th Olympiad. 

In fact, the deduction from inference might have been spar’d, 
since we have a direct assertion, * founded on his schodliast, 
that he gave the Orestes to the theatre at Athens, when he was. 
69.+ However, it is not unpleasing to lave trae’d this from 
wnternal evidence. 

The Address to /ictory is so fram’d, that, perhaps, it may be 
suppos’ "d to have respect to the a“? anatic as wellas to the naval, 
triumph. And this is the more probable, as we are told it 
gr eatly succeeded in the peprenentath mn. 

In the ATHENIAN Levrers, a curious and interesting work, 
which other engagements have hitherto made it necessary to 


postpone, but which is intended soon to be review’d to some 
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extent, there will be found ingenious animadversions* on 
this Deus ex Machina; which seems there to be solv’d chiefly 
into a compliance with the popular taste. < If this had been the 
reason, a catastrophe, effected by like means, would have 
been more familiar to the Aiéic Drama at this ra of its per- 
fection, under Huripides and Sophocles, than, on the whole, it 
seems to have been. Perhaps, therefore, there may be more 
of verisimilitude and of actual truth, m the explanation we 
have offer’d of the choice of the subject, and of the adoption 
of an honorary legend, probably much in favour at Sparta. 

‘Though we have much prolong’d this article beyond our in< 
tention, we must, as briefly as possible, say something of the 
action, the characters, and the conduct of the drama. 

‘Vhe action consists in the means taken to bring Orestes to 
trial, for having slain his mother, in revenge for the dishonour 
and murther of his father, and the means by which he saves 
himself from the sentence. The escape of Helen, by super- 
natural interposition, is no otherwise connected with the ac- 
tion than as the same interposition declares impunity to 
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‘lhe characters are, in general, bad. AZenelaus timid and 
h; #lectra, though tenderly affectionate to her brother, 
artful, cruel, and relentless; and the manner in which the 
innocent and sympathizing Hermzone is ensnar’d by these her 
cousins, excites disgust. Pylades is respectable, and so is 
Jyndareus, the father of Clytemnestra and of Helen; and 
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herself is graceful and interesting. Yalihybtus mean 
Mporizing ; as his character is incidentally deliver’d, not 
- brought into the drama. ‘The Pérygian, by his 
ice, and his mode of expressing it, borders on the 

Mr. Porson seems justly to suppose that the charac- 

er was intended to exhibit a strong contrast between the senti- 
nts and n “vs of GREECE and those cf Asta; and the 
visible interference of pelle to produce the denottement, the 
isible apotheosis of Lelen resulting from his appearance, are 
tified on those principles (for they would hardly bear a 

v different) which apply to the sertous Ztaliun opera. 

; composition, in its supernatural persons, im scenic 
leur, int reque i character of its lyric measures, 
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Bat independent of the attractions with which it must have 
an Athenian Theatre, it has powers which can only 
human feelings. ‘he present Bishop of Wor- 

justice, in a selection of the Beauties of 
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) the moral excellence of the g great Precept it inculcate¢ 
—that ee itself is not to be punish’d by the revenge of 
the individual, which once let loose would teem with murthers 
and assassinations without end. 
Sweetness, simpli icity, and pathos, and that sztis saptent? Yi 
that benevolent wisdom which characterizes the friend of So- 
crates, charm us in this production ; mia turd rather than. im- 
pai’d by the age of iy autor. 

‘The devoted attention of Electra to her unhappy brother, 
and the powe erful strokes with which his ivenay is inag’d, and 
the calm and intrepid friendship of Pylades, taust chaim every 
heart. Let us study the remamis of Gre ECIAN GE =e s—they 
approximate to perfection ; and are every way worthy of our 
study. We shall not love our SuaKes PERE less on the com- 
parison. And, indeed, the Orestes of /uripides resembles 
damlei, perhaps, more than could be expecied. oth have a 
natural tenderness of disposition which delights in the recipro- 
cation of kind offices ;—-both firm and enthusiastic in friend- 
ship ; both high-spirited, full of the sense of honour and of 
veneration for their father; both melancholy, with a strong 
tincture of superstition : and both, where deeds of horror are to 
take effect through their means, rather dvs/rumenis in the hand 
of destiny than voluntary agents. 

We repeat our wish that Mr. Porsow may continue to pre- 
sent these TREASURES to the eye of youth: im whose. memory 
and hearts it 1s highly desirable that they should dweil. 

We have omitted to remark on 

V. 1030. as dunpux wopSreias” Umojvnciv naxwe 
should be probably UMCAVY TE 

V. 1023.—Should it not be pointed thus— 

Carvarsr’ awps.—Cnv exony o'or’, Bnet kt. 

Quum jam tibt, elatem plenam ingresso et Mycenis tin= 
peraturo, esset vivendum, morerts infalir, “neque e2 
amplius. Untimely death! now, when you should begin t 
dive, you are no more. 

‘This appears to be the proper place for noticing a canon, 
which is useful ts be remember’d, and which we omitted to 
extract from a note on the Hecusa: that when the ér' occurs 
in the Attic writers, even of comedy, with an elision, if 
always means dre*, and not 3r1. 

Again we wish 
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Mosely’s Treatise on Sugar, 


A Treatise on Sugar, by Benjamin Mosely, M.D. Author of A Treatise on 
Tropical Diseases, Military Operations, the Climate of the West Indies, 
and on Coffee: Physician to Chelsea Hospital, &c. ff+ 196. 8v0. Robinsons. 
1799. 


©] Have undertaken a difficult task, in attempting to give a his- 
tory of sugar. Much time has elapsed since the cultivation of 
the sugar cane has been generally known, and sugar in almost gene- 
ral use. , Yet no person, hitherto, has collected any regular series of 
facts on the subject :—a subject of the first importance in commerce ; 
and, more than that, a subject now influencing the dispositions to 
health or disease, of the greater part of the earth’s inhabitants. 

‘The materials, which present themselves for my purpose, are dis- 
jointed and contradictory. The rays which scarcely illumine the 
surface of the mass | am to penetrate, are feeble and confused. To 
discover a foundation, on which order and arrangement may rise, I 
must toil through trackless regions of obscurity, 

‘ The most ancient author, who mentions the sugar cane, is Theo- 
phrastus, 321 years before the Christian era. I shall begin with 
him, and recite a few passages and allusions from other authors, as 
they descend in point of time, which have been supposed relative to 
this plant.’ 


The treatise is divided into three parts, 1. History of the 
Sugar Cane. 2. Of Sugar. %. Properties and Use of Sugars 
Of these in order. 

In a quotation from. Theophrastus we learn, that the gene- 
ration of honey is threefold; the first from flowers, or other 
sweet things; the second from the air, which, when there are 
dews, is concocted by the heat of the sun, and falls particularly 
in harvest-time, and is found chiefly on the boughs of the oak, 
or lime-tree ; the third sort is fron canes or reeds, by which it 
is supposed, that he implies the sugar cane, and the honey, the 
juice, perhaps, inspissated from that plant. 

From Theophrastus, in the descending series, Dr. Mosel 
pursues his researches to the middle of the past century, wit 
perpetual references to writers by their names, and notations of 
place and time. 

Inthe second part we are told, that sugar was first brought 
from Arabia into Europe, and for many centuries employed for 
medicinal purposes. What species, or whether any, of the va- 
rious preparations of it, now in use, has been a subject of much 
controversy, in antiquarian literature. Among the Romans it 
was unknown befere the reign of Nero. Seneca and Pliny, 
both natural philosophers, mention it in their writings, and the 
latter says, that the best kind was from India. The art of sugar, 
and of making it into loaves, is a modern European invention, 
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discovered by a Venetian, about the end of the 15th, or begin- 
ning of the 16th century. But the third part which specifies the 
properties and use of this important article, in modern commerce, 
is, in our opinion, the most interesting. 

Sugar was originally employed to render unpleasant medicines 
gratetul to the sick ; and in syrups, electuaries, confections, and 
conserves, Dioscorides, among its other virtues, says, it opens 
the bowcls, when dissolved in water ; is good for the stomach ; 
relieves pains in the bladder and kidneys ; discusses those films 
which grow over the pupil of the eye, and cause a cloudimess in 
the sight. 

Of its salubrious qualitics, the author gives numerous in- 
stances from the writers on the healing art, intermixed with 
some few cases in which its hurtful tendency is affirmed. In 
this treatise are described the various modes of process, in pre- 
paring the sugar cane for use. But of more general utility are 
the doctor’s observations on its nutritive properties, very fre- 
quently exemplified. 


‘ Aged people, and such as have no teeth, whose digestive facul- 
ties are impaired, and as incapagle as those of infants, may, like in- 
fants, live on sugar. I could produce many instances, where aged 
people have been supported many years, “by nothing but sugar. 
‘Taken in tea, milk, and beer, it has been found, not only sufficient te 
sustain nature, but caused lean pe ople to grow fat, and inereased the 
vigour of their bodies The late King of Sardinia ate a great quan- 
tity of sugar daily. He ate it by itself, Ww ithout dissolving, or mixing 
it with any thing. It was s his chief food. After his death, his body 
Was opened, an d all his viscera were perfectly sound. 

‘ The great Duke of B eaufort, who died about a hundred years 
ago, at the aye of seve ney Was opene -d; his viscera as perfe ctasina 
person of twenty; and his teeth white and firm. He had for forty 
years used a pound of sugar every day, in his wine, chocolate, and 
sweetmeats. 

‘ Slare says, his grandfather, Mr. Malory, was strong and chearful 
in his ei ighty- -se cond year; at which time his hair changed somewhat 
dark ; his old teeth came out, pushed away by a new compleat set. 
He tive d casy, and frec from pain or sickness, {ill his hundredth year, 
when he died. He used sugar, toa great degree, in all his food, 
vegetable, and animal; and delighted i in all manner of sweetmeats. 
Slare says, he followed the practice of his grandfather, and used sugar 
in every thing he ate and drank: in his sixty-seventh year his teeth 
were all sound, firm, and in their full number.’ 


Dr. Mosely recounts other examples, with which we would 
gladly accommodate our contributors. But our limits forbid us 
to expatiate. He next considers sugar as an article of trathe: 
and as a proof of its ever increasing consumption, inserts a table 
or its sti accumulating value, “ascertained by the product 
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Wright’s Art of Floating Land. 


imported out of the British West Indies, for the years between 
1 764 and 1790, both included. In the former the aw was 

2,391,552 pounds sterling, and in the latter 3,844,2 

In 1787, and the three subsequent years, the average weight 
of sugars imported into Great Britain, amounted annually” to 
! 952,262 cwt. At that time we had, among the dear- bought 
acquisitions by war, enlarged our property in “the sugar islands. 

Sut this article in trade, so beneficial both as food and physic, 
has increased in expence by almost one half, ever since the re- 
gions, which produce that sweet cane, were superadded to our 
foreign territories. ‘The reason is pr gs the demand from 
ultra-marine markets rose, to the great disadvantage of our 
fellow subjects, who have the first claim to the liberality of a 
generous and merciful government. : 

With a few remarks on this ingenious and instructive publi- 
cation, small in size, but rich in useful matter, we conclude. 
The author has read and travelled much, and, by inherent vigour 
of talents, “rs a large stock of e ‘perience for professional 
usefulness. e believe “his familiar friends give him credi t for 
an eoatcailae fund of anecdote. Some specimens occur in’ 
the work before us, which uniformly odicetes unequiv ocal 
symptoms - a benevolent heart. ‘This one quality is —, 
to profound erudition, in which, too, he certainly excels. His 
stile, though not modelled by the rules of art, has peculiar re- 
commendations to indulgence, if not applause; and his title 
to correctness of judgment, the ground-work of perfection, is 
incontrovertible. 

Scribendt recté SAPERE est, e¢ principium et fons. 








Art of Floating Land, as practised in the C y of Glance: ster’, shezen to 

be prfetlble to any other Method in Use, with a fart cular Examination 
of what Messrs. Boswell, Davies, Marshall, and others, have written on 
the Subject. By I. Wright, Author of “ Large Farms recommended.” 
Tondon: Sold by all the Reaksellets there, and by Jones, Oxford, 8v9. 
ff. 96. 1799. 


| rere it is said, have often imparted us eful lessons to the 
vise. “Tradition reports, that a poor harmiess man, Cx- 
tremely weak in es ctual faculties, spent muc h of his time 
on the banks of ; ‘ontiguous river, amu sing himself, especially 
when the stream nearly rose to a le vel with the banks, by mak- 
ing smal! furrows, for conducti ng the ris ing x flood mto the ad- 
joining plains. A season or’ tw r hed passe a: when the farmer, 
‘observine, that the ort "eis aie ed produced daisies and 
grass with more luxuriance that 1 fe ormerly, and rec ‘ollec ting the 
eause, tried the experiment, with great suc cess. "Thencetor th, 
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general practice was the source of general improvement, in situ- 
ations where the trial was practicable. 

Mr. Wright substitutes the term floating, which requires a 
complete sheet of quick flowing water, at least an inch deep, 
for watering or wetting the land with a small quantity. Inthe 
counties of Gloucester and Wiltshire, it is called drowning, the 
opposite extreme, denoting too much water kept in a stagnant 
state, which is very pernicious, if suffered to continue any length 
of time. Floating, in his opinion, best expresses the practice 
in its most complete state. He wishes to turn the thoughts of 
gentlemen, who have property in land, to rivers larger than any 

ret made serviceable in that way, and promises a proportionably 
aa profit. Every copious and large stream abounds in ma~ 


“nure of the most fertilizing quality, capable of enriching land to 


any degree, whatever be thenature of the soil, orsubsoil, and an 
entirely new soil is, in a few years, syperinduced on the pri- 
mitive surface. 

By embanking, wears, and other expedients, great rivers are, 
at much expence, diverted from their course, for working corn. 
mills; and why not for the more extensive utility in floating 
lands? On the river Churn, within the distance of five miles, 
are ten mills, let for about 40]. a piece yearly rent ; but the acres 
floated, within the same distance are 1000, each improved two 
pounds in annual value, excluding the extra manure afforded to 
other land. 

The superior advantage of 20001, to 400]. would be greater, 
if the mills did not obstruct the floating. In some situations, 
however, is a sufficiency of water for both purposes, Of float- 
ing, the primary objects are two, a deposit of manure from the 
water, and shelter for the land from the winter-cold. No part of 
the works should be on a dead level, because a great part of the 
water will stagnate, and deposit its sediment in the ditches. In 
March and April, thetwo most trying months for the farmer, the 
meadows, after the operation of floating, are covered with grass, 
enough to relieve any kind of stock, if the weather permit. The 
proprietor of an old floated meadow, in order to make the most 
of the spring-seed, the grass being kept untouched to the second 
of April, let it to the neighbouring farmers to be eaten in five 
weeks, at the following weekly rates:—107 wether sheep 
41. 9s. 2d. eight cows 11. 8s. four colts 16s. making together 
331. 5s. 10d. for five weeks ; to which add three colts for three 
weeks, 11. 16s. the sum js 351. Is. 10d. 

We think the Author should have mentioned the number of 
acres, the use to which they were applied in the summer and 
autumnal months, the amount of the produce, the rent of the 
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meadow, and the expence of floating. The process of conduct- 
ing a requisite quantity of water from the river, and of in- 
tersecting the meadow with ditches, so as to divide the whole 
into parallelograms, is exhibited iu three plates, for which we 
refer to the pamphlet. We transcribe, with considcrable abbre- 
yiation, 


Directions to be observed in each Month of Floating. 


¢ At the beginning of November, each work or ditch, in one of 
these meadows should be well cleansed of all weeds and long grass, 
and should have its sides well repaired, where they have received 
injury from the large cattle. The after math is, of course, before 
this time, eaten off bare. 

‘ In December and January, the chief care of the floater consists 
in keeping the land sheltered by the water from the severity of winter 
nights. Itis necessary, however, through the whole of these months, 
every ten days, or fortnight, to give the land air, and to lay it as 
dry as possible, for the space of a few days. Whenever the front 
has given a complete sheet-of ice to a meadow, it is advisable to 
discontinue floating. In these two months, it is requisite, that each 
meadow should be inspected, once, at least, every week, to see 
that the equal distribution of the water is not obstructed by the con- 
tinual influx of weeds, leaves, sticks, and the like. 

‘ In February, a more than ordinary degree of attention is due 
to the floated meadow. If ye now sufler the water to overilow, fom 
ihe space of afew days, without intermission, a white scum, de- 
structive to the grass, is generated: and, if ye now take off the 
water, and expose the land, in its wet state, to a severe frosty: 
night, a great part of the tender grass is cut off. 

‘ When March sets in, the grass on the old floated meadows will 
generally be sufficient to afford abundant pasturage to any kind of 
farming stovk, and the water is taken off nearly a week, that the 
land may become dry and firm; before the heavy cattle are admitted. 
It is proper, in the first week of eating off the spring-seed, if the 
season be cold, or rainy, to give their cattle a little hay, in the 
evening, to intermix with their moist food,’ 

‘ In April the grass of these meadows may be eaten off, as short 
and close as ye please, but never later; for if ye trespass only one 
week upon May, the hay crop will very much be impaired. 

‘ In the beginning of May, the water is again thrown over the 
meadow for a few days, which, as a mere wetting of the ground, 
will, in most seasons, ensure the hay crop, and, in six or seven 
weeks a ton of hay, upon an acre, which is as much as will be de- 
sired by any person, who pays a due regard to the quality of his hay.’ 


In several parts of Scotland, it has long been che custom to 
conduct springs in furrows, made bv the piough or spade, from 
high grounds along declivities, by which large arable fields are 
enriched and prepared for excellent crops of grain. ‘The Author 
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piefers muddy waters for producing hay in Gloucestershire. 
‘This expedient converts each of our large British rivers into 
a temporay Nile, in cases where situations are similar. The 
project, he observes, has met with many zealous advocates ; 
the late Secretary of the Agricultural Society, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Boswell. We trust, that it will be 
productive of national benefit, and liberally indemnify private 
adventurers. 


I have thus thrown together the sum and substance of all that [ 
have seen, heard, and read on the subject, and if what I have here 
written, shall, in any degree tend toa c ‘learer conce ption of the prac- 
tice, than has hitherto | been conveyed, or shall induce even any one 
person to try the extent of the adv antage, to be derived by floating 
from a rapid river, I shall, at least, feel that I cannot be deemed an 
intruder on the present occasion.’ p. 94. 


An apposite conclusion toa publication, which has two ob- 
jects ;—gelf defence, and a generous effort of public spirit. 








A Course of Mathematics, compose d, and more especially designed, for the Use 
of the Gentlemen Cadets, in the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
By Charles Hutton, LL. D. F.R. 8. Professor of Mathematics in the said 


Academy. 2 Vols. 8vo. ff. 732 Robinsons. 


R. Ffutton’s literary accomplishments, exemplified in a va- 
riety of useful publications, and in his successful labours 
in a public seminary, abundan nls justify the choice of his pa- 
trons, andrender his character estimable. ‘The contents of these 
volumes are skilfully selected from numerous, bulky, mystc- 
rious and expensive systems of mathematical knowledge, those 
parts of it especially which fall within the compass ot his pro- 
tessional department. 


Of the three parts which compose the first volume, arithmetic is 
the first, as in nature, so in order and position. Number and mag- 
nitude, under the common denomination of quantity, are equally mia- 
thematical subjects. The doctrine of numbers, entire and fractional, 
1s treated with perspicuity ; yet to the full extent, compatible with a 
compendious manual, the rulesof the art systematically explained, illus- 
trate a by examples for practice, and the whole applied to the various 
provinces of the expert accountant. This general character, common 
to all the other parts of demonstrative erudition, here exhibited in 
their elementary principles, needs not to be repeated. Masterly 

omposition in one language, art, or subject, indicates the ability oO} 
writing well in all others, of which an author has acquired distinct 
knowledge. 

In the second part are explained the philosophy and construction 
of Logarithms. Algebra is treated m the same manner with vulgar 
arithmetic, but with its appropriate « ymbols. 


‘With 
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With geometry the third part is introduced. To the usual defini- 
tions and axioms are subjoined a hundred and seventeen theoreins, 
and thirty-nine problems, from Euclid. These, it seems, being judged 
fully commensurate to the extent of Dr. Hutton’s plan, supersede 
amplification. ‘The first volume closes with an application of Al- 
gebra to geometry, in twenty-six additional problems, subservient to 
this particular use, 

This third part extends to the end of the course, and the second 
volume opens with plane trigonometry, the basis of navigation, land- 
measuring, and other arts depending on the doctrine of angles. 
Several cases in triangular mathematies the author solves geometri- 
cally, arithmetically, and instrumentally ; but exemplifies its use 
chiefly in the taking of distances, by twenty-four operations. The 
mensuration of surfaces is discussed in thirteen, that of solids in 
nine problems. 

In the first section on land surveying are instruments, and their 
use described ; and in the second the practice of the art in thirteen 
problems. A third section treats of planning, computing, and divi- 
ding fields, and of transferring plans, in three problems. 

Artificer’s works, in their various branches, are separately des- 
cribed ; after which the author proceeds to conic sections, or the 
figures produced by the mutual intersection of a cone and a plane ; 
the ellipse, hyperbola, and parabola. 

Then succeed in order, general laws of motion, practical gun- 
nery, the descent of bodies on inclined planes, pendulums, the me- 
chanical powers, the center of gravity, percussion, oscillation, gyra- 
tion, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, sephon, pump, air pump, 
diving bell, condensing machine. The barometer, thermometer, 
measurement of altitudes, resistance of fluids. Questions in mensu- 
ration, fpecific gravity, balls and shells, distartces by sound. Prac- 
tical exercises in natural philosophy, in seventy questions, with their 
answers. Doctrine of fluxions, and fluents. Maxima and minima, 
or, the greatest and least magnitude of variable, or fluent quantities, 
with examples for prattice. Method of tangents. Rectifications 
for finding the lengths of curve lines. Quadratures for finding the 
areas of curves. ‘Yo find the surfaces of solids, and logarithms, the 
points of inflexion, or, of contrary flexure in curves, the radius of cur- 
vature. Of involute and evolute curves. Practical exercises con- 
cerning forces, with the relation between them, and the time, velo- 
city, and the space described. Of the motions of bodies in fluids. 


Such, so numerous, and apparently abstruse, are the contents 
of these two middle-sized volumes, which, without injury to 
the author, we, as professional critics, could not withhold from 
the public view. ‘Ihose adepts in the matheinatical science, 
who are fully convinced, that these, and an immensity of other 
discoveries, have either by observation, cr experiments, been 
derived from the phenomena of nature, must admire that inge- 
nuity which has comprised so multiform and extensive a mass, 
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within so diminutive a compass. In a superficial age, large sci- 
entifical works are overlooked, as expensive, and not intelligible, 
But compendious text books in schools and colleges, containing 
only the salt and quintessence of knowledge, in its outlines, are 
best adapted for the use of the young ‘T’yro. 

It may be remonstrated, that even this concise system of sci« 
ence, in miniature, contains much more elementary knowledge, 
than most pupils attain, and still more thana great majority can 
reduce to practice, in any one profession of still, or active life. 

Be it so; but in that stage which lies between legal infancy, 
and manhood, (within which period all the seeds of future im- 
provement must be sown) it cannot be presaged, what depart- 
ment in society the pupil may be destined to occupy. Talents, 
judiciously and extensively cultivated, qualify him for usefulness 
ia variety of ways. What is education but an engine for 
rousing into energy the latent powers of nature? If any parti- 
cular mode of education be adapted but to one object, it is de 
fective. ‘The study of languages improves the memory, and in 
some degree, the judgment. ‘The perfection of judgment and 
memory is a desirable acquisition, though the languages, Latin, 
Greek, French, for instance, should be reduced to the category 
of negative quantities. 

Dialectic, or artificial logic, has for its object the improve- 
ment of the reasoning faculty, by the medium of rules, for dis- 
unguishing propositions, considered as universal or particular, 
affirmative or negative, certain or doubtful, true or false. Syl- 
logisms are now exploded. But even that obsolete mode of 
argumentation had one happy tendency, which may be called 
a salutary effect :—it prompted imagination, intellect, and judg- 
ment, severally, or in combination, to invent middle terms, for 
the detection of error, and the establishment of truth. 

In like manner, hypotheses and postulates, in natural philo- 
sophy, are brought to the test of reason. Experiments are tried, 
repeated, and confirmed. Uniform experience is nearly equi- 
valent to certainty, in all cases, not recorded as miraculous. In 
this, as in the former case, the invention of middle terms is still 
the province of genius. 

Mathematics is another, and no less ce1tain, mode of artificial 
reasoning by numbers and magnitudes, proportions, equality 
and inequality ; and setting aside the conclusions, resulting from 
premises rightly stated and compared, the powers of discern- 
ment are assisted, a logical habit acquired, and the train of think- 
ing imperceptibly methodised. ‘Ihe imagination of desultory 
speakers and writers, not regulated by the discipline of instru- 
mental philosophy, and mathematical precision, deviates into 
incoherent absurdities. Every orator, physician, and divine, 
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cannot proceed regularly through all the steps of a mathematical . 
calculus. - But men of every profession, and even of no profes- 
sion, once initiated in the habits of thinking and judging cor- 
rectly, transfer a tincture and infusion of arrangement, and order, 
into their extemporary operations in reasoning. ‘This work is 
intended for future adventurers, whose province it may be to 
serve in the British colonies of the eastern world, as military or 
naval ofhcers. For them such a plan of education, as that now 
under review, is indispensably necessary. Into other seminaries 
it certainly merits a welcome reception. Surveyors of lands, 
architects, and other workmen, or their employers, will, we 
trust, find it to be, in many things, a very useful directory. 

‘Though in the foregoing strictures, the tendency of demon- 
strative science to regulate the operations of reason, has been 
set forth, far be it from us to insinuate, that demonstrative evi- 
dence 1s the sole, or ultimate, criterion-of truth and certainty. 
It is applicable only to numbers, quantities, and proportions. 
Various are the kinds of food; but their nutritive qualities are 
not to be ascertained by demonstration. In all such cases, ex- 
perience is the rule of life. Matters of fact rest on the basis of 
moral evidence ; and the characters of such evidence may be so 
numerous and coherent, clear and determinate, as to exclude the 
very possibility of fallacy and deception. ‘The result is absolute 
certainty, and to reject such grounds of belief would be no less 
absurd, than to deny the result—demonstration. 








The History of Hindastan ; its Arts and its Sciences, as connected with 
the other great Empires of Asia: with numerous illustrative Engravings. 
By the Author of “ Indian Antiquities.” Vol.2. Ato, ff» S14. 


( Continued from page 274. ) 

5 qAITHFUL throughout, to the hypothesis, on which, under the 

sanction of the highest Oriental authority possible, it originally 
commenced, the History of Ancient India, and of the Avatars, has at 
last proceeded to its conclusion. Sir W. Jones afforded me the clue, 
which has directed my path through this dark and intricate labyrinth. 
{ have ‘cautiously adhered to the outline which his pencil drew, 
and have, in no instance, deviated from my honoured guide.’ 
Preface, p. i. 

Prepossessed, .as we are, with the conviction, that the pa- 
pers of the first president, interspersed with those of the other 
contributors to the Asiatic collection, have a very eminent ce- 
gree of literary merit, yet impartial candour extorts the re- 
remark, that dissent from some positions of that very accom- 
plished gentleman, would have been improvement, if not ex- 
cellence. 
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One of his fundamental maxims is, that intercourse was very 
early established between Egypt and Hindostan. ‘The great 
distance of the latter country from the center of dispersion, 
induces the belief that Egypt was one of the first plantations, 
and rose to distinction, in population and arts, long before the 
regions intersected by the Ganges. Several ages had elapsed 
before ships of considerable burden could be constructed, and 
flzets sent out, on expeditions for discovery, traffic, or con- 
quest. The distance by land was immense, and the Phenicians 
were certainly the first who equipped caravansaries for com- 
mercial negotiations. Before the time of the Ptolemies, his. 
tory reports that no immediate correspondence between Egypt and 
India was begun, and even then their vessels were steered by 
Phenician pilots. For similarity in opinions and arts, a much 
more probable reason occurs—original tradition. ‘The venera- 
tion of both nations for the cow, was a recent corruption, de- 
rived from ancient mythology. 

Without historical evidence, Sir I, Newton assigns to the 
Edomites early pre-eminence in arts and sciences, especially na- 
vigation, astronomy, and letters, and then confounds these 
FEdomites with the Phenicians, and the Arabian Bay with the 
Persian Gulf; that is, Msau the son of Isaac, with Frythras the 
son of Perseus and Andromeda, who was drowned in the Ery- 
thraan Sea, near the mouth of the Euphrates; and the progeny 
of Esau, with the descendants of Sidon, the son of Canaan. 
Sir W. Jones inadvertently attaching oracular belief to the 
plausible hypothesis of a venerable name, deduced fallacious 
conclusions from erroneous ‘premises, 

Sir W. Jones had intimated his opinion, that Creeshna, one 
of the pretended incarnate gods of India, (whose character 
seems to have been copied, with many fictitious additions, from 
the history of Christ,) was born 12 centuries before our era; 
and judging, from a striking congruity of incidents, that certain 
spurious gospels had early been circulated in India, inadvertently 
furnished the patrons of the modern philosophy with weapons 
hostile to the authority of the genuine gospels. Far more pro- 
bable would have been the conjecture, that CHRIsT was born 12 
centuries before CREESHNA. Without insinuating the slightest 
suspicion, that this unguarded notation of time characterised th¢ 
date of Creeshna’s birth, Mr. Maurice describes the purpose ta 
which it has been insidiously applied. 


‘ Im the Preface to the former volume, I cursorily mentioned 
Mr. Volney’s impious attempt to mythologise away the whole of the 
Christian system, by insisting that the history anes Bes) i of Christ 
were borrowed trom those of the Indian Creeshna. According te 
that hypothesis, the Holy Offspring of the Virgin mcans only the — 

orb, 
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orb, rising in the sign Virgo. The XII Apostles are the XII Zodia- 


cal Asterisms, while the very name Jesus is as impiously traced to 
Yes, the ancient Cébsalintical rieme of young Bacchus, ‘Thus is the 
truth of history insulted, and the corroborating testimony of ages set 
aside, fur the laudable purpose of plunging Christian Europe into all 
the horrors of atheistical France. Those who duly consider how 
intimately the established government, and the legal codes, of 
Europe, and especially the jurisdiction of these kingdoms, are con- 
nected with the Christian Code, will not be ata loss to see the drift 
and purport of such arguments.**«* It became the more hecessary 
to enter at large into this momentous question, because, since that 
volume was published, Mr. Dupui’s long-threatened work, the bale- 
ful fountain whence Mr. Volney’s was only a rivulet, has made its 
appearance ;—a work composed with the declared intention of sub- 
vetting Christianity, and re-erecting Paganism on its ruins. Preface 

: Bs 
*, The Avatar of Creeshna constitutes nearly a third part of this 
volume, as the Author considers the subje¢t of too deep importance 
to be slighly passed over. Very striking lines of resemblance between 
the history and life of Christ and those of Creeshna, as related in 
the gospels, and the Bhagavatgecta are clearly discernible. The 
one is certainly copied in substance from the other.’ 


But the momentous enquiry is, to which of the two records 
does the claim of superior antiquity belong? Sir W. Jones’s 
position, that the Indian Chronicle was published 1200 years 
before the Augustan age, but afterwards enlarged by inter- 
polated passages from certain apocryphal gospels, gives the 
French fatalists a handle for asserting, as they have done, that 
even the genuine gospels are but an incongruous medley, ex- 
tracted from the astrological mythology of the Asiatics. 

Mr. Maurice, still less cautious, maintains that the Bhagavat 
lays claim to the highest antiquity that any Indian composition 
can boast, and though it may not be full 4000 years old, yet 
ample evidence exists to prove not many centuries later. For 
this paradox he refers to the authority of Mr. Wilkins. But it 
has not yet been shewn, that the Asiatic Indians were in pos- 
session of written records even in the time of Alexander. It is 
highly probable, that those writings to which very carly dates 
are so confidently assigned, were all composed between the first 
and sixteenth century of our era, 

Thus far concerning the recent use of alphabeti-composition 
in many nations of the Pagan world, the indefinite quantity of 
the year, and the consequent imperfection of astronomical 
knowledge among the Hindoos. Mr. Maurice’s scheme of 
chronology is now to be examined. 

© Determined to give myself the utmost possible latitude in chro- 


nology, not hostile to the sacred records, 1 shall adopt that of the 
Yy2 ‘ deptuagint, 
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Septuagint, which gives nearly 1500 years more to the age of the 
world, than the Hebrew text, and the Latin Vulgate; and suppose, 
with Dr. Jackson, that the oldest and most renowned Belus, the 
founder of the Chaldean Dynasty, began his reign, 2223 years before 
Christ. My reason for adopting this hypothesis is, though attended 
with some difficulties, which I shall not attempt to reconcile, that it 
affords prolonged space for the recorded transaction of the grand 
events on the theatre of the infant world, and for the gradual growth 
and expansion of the Arts and Sciences, which they appear to have 
required. 1 would be understood, however, principally to speak of 
the early post-diluvian ages, to which we, by this means, obtain an 
addition of nearly 1000 years between the deluge and the birth of 

Abraham.’ p. 56. ; 


This isa strange hypothesis in the work of so zealous and 
able an advocate for the Mosaical history and the Hebrew 
Chronology. ‘The Hebrew Chronology is that of Moses, 
whose authority is point-blank rejected, if the computation of 
the Septuagint be preferred. ‘This latter extends the interval 
from the deluge to the birth of Abraham in the 70th of his 
father Jerah, by the lowest reckoning, to 1072 years: the 
former contracts it to 352, connecting the birth of that patriarch 
with the 130th of his father’s life. Here is a difference of 720 
years. Mr. Maurice’s reason tor this preference may easily be 
over-ruled. 

Josephus, among the ancient, and almost all the modern 
chronologers, consider the birth of Peleg and the general dis- 
person as coincident events, in the 1000th year after the flood. 
Bedtord very judiciously observes, that the words of the sacred 
historian, ‘ [n his days was the earth divided,’ are rightly un- 
derstood, if the dispersion took place in an advanced stage of 
Peleg’s life, and accordingly refers that memorable incident to 
the 240th year from the deluge. . In that year, the author 
computes, that the number of males then living was 1,746,285. 
Consistently with the state of the world, and the history of the 
times, he might have brought the confusion of tongues 40 years 
lower. ‘Tradition reports, that this was the time spent in con- 
structing the ‘lower, before the separation. On this principle, 
the work was begun, not finished, in the 240th year after the 
flood; at which time, the numbers of mankind, and the progress 
of arts, were fully adequate to the labours of the field, domestic 
services, and the rearing of that romantic structure, At the 
tune of Peleg’s birth, the entire number of males from Noah, 
could not exceed 600 above the age of 20; whose labours in 
cultivating a recently desolated world, would scarcely be suf- 
ficient to provide for themselves, for females, children, and 
superannuated relations of both sexes. Such were the urgent 
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reasons which procured a general reception of the Septuagint 
Chronology. But be the convention at Shinar supposed coin- 
cident with the 104th year of Peleg, the Hebrew Chronology 
will be found to need no substitute. 

The result is, Mr. Maurice, by a deception unknown to 
himself, considers the Hebrew Chronology of the Pentateuch 
as the same with the Greek, though he admits the difference to 
be nearly 1000 years; and yet, without the colour of necessity, 
prefers the false to the true, that is, the testimony of a version 
to that of the text. 

A very injudicious partiality in favour of the Septuagint Chro- 
nology, has been the predominant foible of the learned, in this 
now expiring century : and a brief abstract of this controversy 
cannot, here, be inapposite. ‘To the judgment of the public 
we submit the substance of that opinion to which we adhere. 

In the reign.of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and in the third cen- 
tury before the Christian zra, the five books of Moses were 
translated from the original Hebrew, into the Greek tongue, by 
as many Alexandrian Jews, for the use of the families and 
Synagogues in Egypt. In process of time, and after various in- 
tervals, were the other volumes of the Hebrew Canon rendered, 
by different hands, into the same language, for the use of the 
Jewish nation at large, not resident in Palestine. In the age 
of our Saviour and his Apostles, the Greek version was better 
understood than the original, for which reason, the lessons 
from the law, prophets, and hagiographa were rather read from 
the version than from the text; especially in the synagogues of 
the Hellenist Jews. 

Of this translation a very different account is given by Aristeas, 
a man of rank in Ptolemy’s court. This prince having em- 
ployed Demetrius Phalereus to collect beoks for enlarging the 
royal library, was, by his persuasion, induced to admit, among 
others, the Hebrew laws. Measures for this purpose being 
concerted, Aristeas and Andreas, of the king’s guards, were 
sent to Jerusalem, with liberal gifts, and a letter, for Kleazar, 
then high priest, signifying his majesty’s intention to hav 
the Jewish laws translated into the Greek tongue, in order 
to their being deposited in his library :—and moreover request- 
ing that 72 elders, six out of each tribe, men of good report, 
skilful in the laws, and well qualified for translating them, 
might, for that end, be sent to Alexandria. 

‘he deputies being favourably received, were, after repeated 
conferences on the contents of their commission, honourably dis- 
missed, with a copy of the law, transcribed for the purpose, 
and 72 elders, whose names are expressed in Eleazar’s letter. 
By the king they were graciously received, and, after yt 
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days, conducted to a retired apartment in the adjoming island, 
Pharos, where suitable provision had been made for their accom- 
modation. Demetrius then enjoined them to proceed in the 
translation. ‘Ihe result of their opinions, severally compared, 
was a harmonious concurrence, and every thing being prepared, 
Demetrius took down in writing the elaborate version. This 
done, an assembly of all the jews in Alexandria, with the 
rulers of the city, priests, and chiefs of the poorle, being con- 
vened, the volurhes of the law, finished in 72 days, were read 
in presence of the interpreters, and the work universally up- 
proved. ‘The translation, so accurately and faithfully executed, 
was pronounced incapable of improvement, and every alteration 
prohibited with a solemn curse. From the hand of Demetrius, 
Ptolemy received it with a mixture of joy and religious venera- 
tion, and for conservation, ordered it to be deposited in the Se- 
rapean library. 

‘This briet abstract is taken from the original, prefixed to 
Dr. Hody’s elaborate work, De Biblior. tex tb. Originalibus. 

If this version had been done with all the care and fidelity for 
which it has been, and is stil, extolled, it were an indifferent - 
matter to enquire, whether the first or second account now 
given, be more worthy of credit. But this is not the case. 
or the period before the flood, the Greek Chronology exceeds 
the Hebrew by 586 years, and for the subsequent period,’ end- 
ing with the birth of Abraham, by 819, the excrescence 1405. 
The anticipation of Abraham’s birth, 60 years, increases the 
surplus to 1445. From a fragment of Corn. Polyhistor, who 
flourished 170 years before our zra, and within a century after 

Philadelphus, It may, and must, be inferred, that the numbers, 
at the formation of the Greek version, were what they now are; 
either, therefore, the translators enlarged the Hebrew notations 
ot Moses, by adding one century to the ages of 15 patriarchs, 
ut the time their specified sons were born: or the modern Jews 
retrenched an equal number of centuries since. 

[t is incumbent on those who vindicate the integrity of the 
Greek wanslator to prove, that the Hebrew numbers were, from 
the age of Moses to that of Ptolemy Philadelphus, not the same 
with those now extant in that version. ‘his is impossible. 
Nor was it in the power of the Jews, in any century, between 
Philadelphus and Vespasian, to muulate their C hronology by a 
natiqnal deed. On the translators alone does the imputation of 
falsitving the Mosaical numbers tall. 

By this test, let the history by Aristeas be examined. Much 
ess probable is it, that 72 Jewish elders, natives of Judea, 


would, with unanimity, project, and accomptish a fraud of this 
magnitude, 
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magnitude, than that five Alexandrians should, conformably to 
the prevailing vanity of their age and country, at once gratify 
their sovereign, and the Jews in Egypt, by amplifying the He- 
brew Chronology. Besides, it is much more likely, at that 
period, that five inhabitants of Alexandria might have been 
found eminently skilful in the language of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
than that 72 natives of Palestine, sufficiently qualified to translate 
the same Scriptures into Greck, existed. ‘These circumstances 
detract from the credit of Aristeas. 

Josephus, in several parts of his voluminous writings, refers 
to the authority of Aristeas, and, especially in the preface to his 
Antiquities, affirms, that the interpreters sent to Alexandria, 
translated only the books of the law, and not the whole of the 
sacred writings. In lke manner, Aristobulus, a commentator 
on the Pentateuch, about 125 years before Christ, attests that, 
at the request of Philadelphus, a complete version of the law 
was finished, without mention ot the other books: and Philo, 
contemporary with our Lord, declares that these men, not 
merely as translators, but as prophets, expressed most fully and 
clearly the meaning of Moses, 

In the second century Justin Martyr extended the work of the 
translators to the Books of Moses and the Prophets. Several 
of the primitive fathers, and a great majority of the modern 
critics, contend, that all the Old ‘Testament Scriptures were 
translated at the same time. ‘This position involves a train of 
palpable absurdities. One copy only was transmitted from 
Jerusalem, and that one copy transcribed for that special pur- 
pose, between the arrival and return of the deputies. If it 
were divided into 72 parts, for the use of as many hands, 72 
(lays was a very inadequate portion of time, for a work of such 
extent, Each of the Ilders translated a part, but how does this 
accord with the affirmation of Aristeas, that the whole consistory 
met in one elegant apartment, and collecting their several opi- 
nions, made one unanimous report to Demetrius, who wrote 
the original manuscript of the new version. If they prepared, 
and he transcribed the translation of the whole Pentateuch, (for 
the historian mentions the law only) in 72 days, it’ must be 
admitted, that much work was done in a short ime. But that 
the version of the entire Hebrew canon was finished, within 
that space, and by so few hands, not only exceeds belief, but 
outrages credulity. 

It may again be asked, how does this account comport with 
the tradition of the 72, or 36 cells, in which every elder, apart, 
or by pairs, translated either the whole law, or all the sacred He- 
brew books? The text divided into 72, or 36 portions, and one 
assigned to every individual, or every paw, would suffice for a 
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versionof that particular part; and all these together would make 
one complete copy of the whole collection. Sut, it is asserted, 
that every individual translated the whole; that is, without con- 
sulting 71 parts of the text. 

‘The greatest paradox of all still remains. ‘These 72 persons 
all agreed, not only in the sense, but also in the same terms; so 
that not one word, in any one of their versions, was different 
from any in the rest. all wrote, word for word, the same ex- 
pressions. These and the-like marvellous stories, concerning 
the formation of this over-rated version, have gradually impaired 
the credit due to the venerable original. 

Far be it from us to deny the utility of the Greek Pentateuch. 
Of the ancient versions it was the first, and thongh in some 
places vague, in others defective, or redundant, and in nota few 
erroneous ; its appropriate honour, in the words of Dr. Ken- 
nicott, “is truly great in contributing so extensively to the 
true explanation of the Hebrew text. But then, and then only, 
does it appear in its full and proper glory : when we view both 
as the tnterpreter of many words, otherwise obscure, and also 
as the corrector of many more, long since corrupted.” Its 
peerless merit, in these and other respects, is illustriously exem- 
plified in that very learned author’s improved edition of the 
Hebrew text. Our strictures are confined to the Chronology 
ot the Greek version, and we do not hesitate to pronounce it a 
deliberate forgery. ‘The numbers in the genealogy of the 
patriarchs from Adam to Abraham, were certainly not expressed, 
in the copy sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria, as in the trans- 
Yation said to have been thence taken: and here occurs another 
strong presumption against the authenticity of the history, by 
Aristeas. 

When the first colonies of the Jews were invited to settle in 
the new city of Alexandria, many Samaritans went thither, and 
taking with them their copy of the Pentateuch, the Chronology 
of which, it may be presumed, was then unvitiated, found the 
natives prepossessed with the notion of a very remote origin. 
‘This notion had been prevalent in Egypt before Herodotus 
wrote his history. For the priests of that country imposed on 
his credulity, by an enormously protracted series of past kings 
and generations: and about the time when the Greek version 
was undertaken, Manctho published his absurd system of inco- 
herent dynasties. The Jews then resident in Egypt, were, 
doubtless, no less numerous than the Samaritans. “‘Ihen was 
the time when the Hebrew Chronology was falsified by ampli- 
fication; but whether the innovation was first introduced by the 
one partyor the other, it is now, in this distant age, impossible 
to determine. 

While 
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While we cannot approve Mr. Maurice’s preference of the 
Greek Chronology, under the deception of a Hebrew title, (for, 
in truth, it is neither Hebrew nor Mosaical) neither can we, 
with him, connect the origin of the Chaldean dynasty at Baby- 
lon with the year before Christ 2223. Every criterion of cer- 
tainty requires that the thirteen sons of Joktan, the brother of 
Peleg, must all have grown up to fulness of stature, and be- 
come the fathers of numerous families, prior to the dispersion ; 
for to them, at the time of the partition, was a large track of 
country, in Arabia Felix, assigned. ‘This genealogical notation 
demands an interval of, at least, 180 years after the birth of 
Peleg, and before the confusion of tongues. From this term 
Peleg lived 59 years, with which accords the remark of the 
historian, ‘¢ In his days was the earth divided” ; but, at his birth, 
the earth could not be divided, as Joktans were not then born. 
It isrecorded, ‘‘ that Haran, the brother of Abraham, and father 
of Lot, died before his father Jerah, in Ur of the Chaldees, the 
land of his nativity.” This geographical distinction implies a 
prior division of the earth. For then commenced the discri- 
mination of the patriarchal families, after their tongues, in their 
countries, and in their nations. 

Haran, the eldest son of Jerah, was born in the 70th year of 
his father’s life, and 11 before the death of Peleg. By these 
chronological characters is the separation at Babel fixed to the 
year of the world 1938, and before the historical date of our 
Lord’s nativity 2066. Before that separation, no kingdoms 
could be erected. Mr. Maurice has consequently antedated the 
foundation of the Chaldean dynasty 157 years; and by astrange 
fatality incurs that very objection which the adoption of the 
protracted reckoning pretends to obviate. 

The result of the foregoing strictures is, that the members of 
the Asiatic Society suppose, without evidence, and contrary to 
probability, the immemorial existence of written records in the 
Hindoo country, and that written records alone are sufficient to 
fix the intervals of times. 

In opposition to these postulates, it has been attempted to 
evince, that those Chronicles of the East, to which a very re- 
mote antiquity has been assigned, exhibit decisive signatures of 
a date posterior to our era ;—that the uncertainty which, during 
a long series of ages, prevailed, concerning the true quantity of 
a year, betrays the want of a scientifical chronology and astro- 
nomy; and that, admitting the possibility of establishing a coinci- 
dence of time in the Indian Annals, with the Mosaical date of 
the creation, computation ftom that epoch is involved in fresh 
perplexity and disorder, by preferring the exaggerated num- 
bers of the Greek Pentateuch, to those of the Hebrew:—a 
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translation, the history of which is fabulous and contradictory, to 
the very moderate, coherent, and unequivocal report of a vene- 
rable original, transmitted from an age long before nations were 
infected with the vanity of claiming pre-eminence from an 
incredibly remote origin. 

Mr. Maurice, it is but equitable to own, possesses great 
talents, vigour of intellect, a penetrating judgment, bold ima- 
gination, and the faculty of cloathing his conceptions in proper, 
perspicuous, and masterly expression. Indetatigable in re- 
search, skilful in selection, and spiritedly adventurous, he has 
surmounted many discouragements, and incurred great expence, 
in favouring his country with discoveries, recently imported 
from the eastern world. We felicitate him in the acquisition 
of generous and respectable patrons, and heartily wish him 
ample success, that this great work begun, and hitherto con- 
tinued, with a sanguine and sober enthusiasm, may terminate to 
his emolument and honour. 

As the author has encouraged our hope of a supplement to 
the second volume, about this time, we reserve a more particular 
account of the whole, for some subsequent number. 








A Treatise on the Magnet, or Natural Leadstone; with Tables of the 
Fariation of the Magnetic Needle for all Latitudes, and Longitudes, observed 
at different times in the Atlantic, Indian and Pactfie Oceans: together 
with Tables of the Dip of the Needle in different Parts of the Globe, and a 
Description of a new invented Meridional and Azimuth Compass, illustrated 
with Seven Folio Plates: to which is added an Appendix, containing Lint: 
to Ship-Builders, and Navigators. By Ralph Walker, late of Jamaica. 
Sv. ff. 226. Allen, 5c. 1798. 


AGNETISM isthe name applied by philosophers, to ex- 
press a certain class of pheenomena; of which the proxi- 
mate causes, or rather preceding changes, are more obscure than 
those which occur in almost any other department of natural 
philosophy. ‘Lhis is the more remarkable, if we consider the 
advanced state of magnetical science, at a very early period, and 
the comparative progress which the greater part ot the sciences 
have made, since the application of the Baconian method of 
instruction. In other sciences anomalous facts have been 
divested of their irregular character, and particular laws have 
-been resolved into those that were still more general; but the 
progress of magnetism 1s sufficiently marked by the fact, that 
even after the labours of Prevost, our countryman Gildert’s 
‘Treatise De Magnete, which was published in the end of the 
16th century, still retains its pristine value. 
The 
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The distinguishing property of the magnet, or its northerly 
direction, was known to the ancients, and even attributed to 
the action of an invisible fluid. Gratuitous as this’ assumption 
must be considered, it has been the base of all succeeding 
theories. 

Some philosophers, as Halley, Epinus and Euler, have illustra- 
ted their hypotheses upon mechanical principles ; while others, 
with Coulomb, have called in the aid of chemistry, and have 
made the supposition that two fluids, the molecules of which 
attract and repel each other in the inverse proportion of the 
square of the distance, are confined in the same needle. While 
the needle exhibits no signs of magnetism, the fluids are sup- 
posed, of course, to neutralize each other; but when the needle 
becomes magnetic, the neutral is then supposed to be decom- 
posed, and each ingredient resumes its separate action. This 
chemical hypothesis is equally gratuitous with that of magnetical 
vortices ; but, after the plausib!e theory of Epinus, it isnot sup- 
positions, but observations and experiments that are required, 
which we look for in vain in this treatise. _ In place of experi- 
ment and observation, our author advances a medley of facts, 
conjectures and assertions, and digresses continually from his 
subject with the most sovereign contempt of order. He thus 
commences. 


‘ As no theory has as yet been established, or has proved toa 
conviction, what magnetism ts, it will be no presumption to hazard a 
conjecture, that it is a fluid element, which pervades this globe, or 
perhaps the whole universe.’ 


To this we answer, that to hazard such a conjecture is no 
more presumptuous in Mr. Walker, than in those numerous 
authors who have hazarded the same conjecture before him ; 
but that it is high presumption in any author to appear before 
the public, unacquainted with the labours of his predecessors, 
1ud still higher presumpticn to arrogate to himsclt either their 
theories or their conjectures. Some applause is due to those 
authors, who, with mathematical precision, demonstrated the 
consistency of their theories with the known phoenomena in 
nature, but even this scanty merit is not due to the author whose 
hypothesis is neither consistent with the principles of geometry, 
nor with the known laws of motion. Where nothing certain is 
known, one assumption is not more presumptuous than another, 
and his conjecture would have been equally modest, had our 
author supposed with M. St Pierre, that the earth has a kind of 
obscure analogy to an animal, whose head may be placed to 
wards the North Pole, and its sensorium in the magnetic pole, 
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as the circulation of so delicate a fluid towards a specific point, 
can scarcely not have some purpose of percipiency to ac- 
complish. ie 

Our author makes another supposition, that our atmosphere 
is composed of magnetism as well as of air, water and fire, all 
which fluids have a great affinity to each other ; particularly the 
electric and magnetic ; which he demonstrates by shewing, 
that, in some cases, magnetic and electric phoenomena are simul- 
taneous. He attempts to explain why the magnetic poles are 
remote from those of the earth, and why they travel from east 
to west. If we mistake not (for perspicuity of stile does not 
seem to be our author’s forte, any more than accuracy of 
reasoning) the first is attributed to the rarefaction of the sun’s 
rays and the oblate figure of the earth; but his ideas on this 
subject are completely unintelligible, as well as his conjectures, 
that the different meridians of the magnetic poles, are caused 
by their mutual attraction. Our author’s opinion seems to have 
been produced by some vague idea of the elevation of attenuated 
fluids at the equator, and their circulation to the poles. Even 
this latter hypothesis, which has been elegantly illustrated by Dr. 
Darwin, in his notes to the Botanic Garden, is incapable of 
proof; for though the atmosphere should abandon zones of 
fluids, in the plane of the equator, at the point, where the 
centrifugal force is exactly equal to the force of gravity; yet as 
this equality does not obtain with regard to the parts of the 
atmosphere distant from the equator, these zones will still 
continue to circulate round the earth, as M. La Place has shewn 
in his Systeme du Monde. 

The motion of the magnetic poles from east to west, is at- 
tributed to the slower motion communicated to the circumam- 
bient fluid, by the volution of the earth, upon which we only 
remark, that our author, at one time, considers magnetism as 
a distinct body from the gravitating earth; and, at another, as 
a part of the moving mass. From observations made on board 
his majesty’s ship Providence, in her passage from Jamaica, he 
places the northern magnetic pole in latitude 71°, and longi- 
tude 80° west; and from tables of magnetic variation, observed 
by Cooke and Bligh, the southern magnetic pole in latitude 
65°, and longitude 130° FE. and upon these vague principles 
proceeds to construct curves of magnetic inclination and decli- 
nation. It forms no objection to his theory, that in some parts 
of the globe little variation has been experienced for the space 
of a century, for that is owing to the irregularity of the attrac- 
tion and repulsion of different parts of the globe, and then, 
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«If what may be called the superior or permanent magnetism of 
these parts be once known, the quantity may be either added to, or 
substracted from, the variation given by these hemispheres, accords 
ing to its quality.’ 


Indeed, so confident is Mr. Walker in the certainty of his 
principles, that he proposes to discover the longitude at sea by 
the dip and variation of the needle. 

Our author’s newly-invented meridional and azimuth com- 
pass, for marking the magnetic variation at any time whatever, 
from six o’clock in the morning until six in the evening, when 
the sun is visible, is only a ring-dial hung by gimbols, as it pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the hour of the day, which is just 
as difficult to find as the azimuth. 

Unfortunate as our author is in his reasoning, his practical 
observations deserve some attention, particularly those which 
relate to the position of the edge of the needle, which he 
would place upwards, to diminish any casual aberration of the 
magnetic meridian; but he certainly magnifies excessively the 
deflecting power of iron bolts. His hints on the surveying of 
lands in Jamaica, where the lots are usually assigned by me- 
ridional lines, are worthy of notice. When the English plan- 
ted Jamaica, the magnetic and tree meridians nearly coin- 
cided, but subsequent variations have confounded the ancient 
limits; but we are of opinion, that the method proposed by 
our author, is too uncertain to remedy these defects in any 
degree. 

‘Che most useful parts of the work, however, are the tables 
of the dip, and variation of the magnetic needle observed at 
different times, and by different navigators in the Atlantic, 
Indian, and Pacific Oceans, which determines the principal 
points through which the curves of variation pass. We think, 
however, that the author has not sufficiently attended to the ob- 
servations of the latter navigators; nor, are his tables so co- 
pious as those of Buffon in his treatise on Magnetism. z. 








Lectures on the Nature and End of the Sacred Office, and on the Dignity, Duty, 
Qualifications and Character of the Sacred Order ; by Joka Smith, D. D. 
One of the Ministers of Cam/belte n. fit. 338. 8vo. Glasgow. Mundel 
and Son, Edinburgh. Verner and Hood. 1798. 


¢ BOUT fifteen years ago, the writer of the following sheets 
having been appointed to preach beiore the annual meeting 

of the Synod of Argyll, was led by this circumstance to cast his eye 
on such books as fell in his wav, relative to the nature and end of the 
sacred office. He was disappointed in not finding any_that treated 
of the subject fully, and ina distinct and regular manner. He thought 
it 
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it might be of use to the cause of religion in general, and especially 
to young divines, to have the nature, extent and importance of those 
duties, which the ministers of religion are called to discharge, and of 
that character which they are called to bear, delineated and exhibited 
in one connected view.”” 


Such is the account which the author gives of the origin and 
design of his work. To exhibit in perspicuous order, the duties 
of aparticular class of society, to display the dispositions which 
shou!d regulate, and suggest the motives which ought to in- 
fluence their conduct, isa design which must meet with universal 
approbation ; expecially when this 1s a class whose influence 
upon the other orders is powciful and extensive. ‘The motions 
of the human mind are apparently most unrestrained when its 
shackles are most firmly riveted, and man never seems to tread 
secure, except in the beaten path of duty. Hence the propriety 
of investigating, with precision and minuteness, the duties in- 
cumbent upon any particular situation, that the rectitude of our 
intentions may never be unhinged by precipitate and imperfect 
resolutions. 

Upon this principle, we are disposed to believe, that the writ- 
ings of such authors as Fordyce and Gisborne may be more ex- 
tensively useful than more complete and abstract systems of 
morality. It is certainly truc, however, that notwithstanding 
the numerous bitter and reiterated controversies concerning the 
utility, nature, and functions of the clerical office, we have 
little respecting its ‘ nature and end” except detached observa- 
tions, the value of which is depreciated by the prejudices of 
either credulous or incredulous bigotry. Burnet’s Pastoral Care, 
which contains many excellent observations on the nature and 
duties of the sacred office, is almost the only work which 
investigates the subject directly, though it certainly does not 
exhaust it. But, that those observations on the clerical office, 
which proceed with the utmost propriety from a bishop in a 
charge to his diocese, can infer the charge of presumption 
when expressed by a Presbyterian clergyman, (as Dr. Smith 
seems to insinuate, } is certainly a groundless supposition. — It is 
evidently impossible that his observations could have derived 
greater authority, in reason, from the supposed character of St. 
Columba, had this machinery been employed, as was at first 
intended, than from their own intrinsic merit. 

Had these Lectures been ushered into the world under the 
fictitious name of St. Columba, though the author would have 
had an opportunity of delineating rigid monastic manners, and 
of inculcating sentiments not entirely consonant to * the fashion 
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model the work, in order to adapt such sentiments to modern 
manners. To this original design of our author, we are pro- 
bably indebted for several fine apologues in the Oriental manners 
illustrative of the duties or dispositions inculcated in the dis- 
courses. Short apologues dispel languor, without detracting 
from the value of a didactic work ; and we apprehend that our 
author might, by more frequent allusions to the ancient Scottish 
ecclesiastical history, have preserved some beautiful reliques of 
apostolical simplicity, which would have appeared to much 
advantage when contrasted with the frivolity of modern refine- 
ment. The following apologue is such as might have been 
expected from the author of Gallic Antiquities. 


« Rabbi Hillel, surnamed she Holy, sat in the chair of Moses, and 
around his feet, five score of the sons of the prophets. His fame for 
sanctity and wisdom was such that it became a bye-word. Ifthe 
Messiah were then alive, he should be looked for in the person of 
Hillel. But every man in his best estate is vanity. Hillel wished 
to explore and to explain the mystery of the divine decrees ; and in 
order to prepare himself for such deep meditation, had spent two days 
in prayer and fasting. On the third he ascended the top of Carmel, 
and sat down under a juniper. Here his mind collected its force to 
cast his thoughts towards heaven and heil, eternity and infinity. But 
his thoughts recoiled on his own breast, like stones from the top of 
Gerizzim. Hillel, at length, tired of his fruitless contemplation, 
turned, by chance, his eye towards a spot of earth not very distant, 
in which something seemed tobe moving. It wasa mole, which in 
his darksome abode, had perceived that there was such a thing as 
light, and forgetting the weakness of his organs desired to contemplate 
the sun at mid-day. But no sooner had he left his element, than 
blinded bythe splendor of meridian beams, he wished himself again 
in his subterraneous lodgement. But, ere he could accomplish his 
retreat, an eagle snatched him away, and flew with her pray towards 
the valley of the son of Hinnom. Blessed be God, said Hillel, 
who hath conveyed instruction to the mind of his servant, and thus 
warned him of the folly and danger of prying into that knowledge, 
which its difficulty shews to be forbidden. With respect to the 
decrees of God, the sons of men are moles, incapable of exploring 
the source of light. Ignorant of almost every thing on earth, how 
can they search out any thing in heaven? Ignorant of what relates 
to their own nature, will they presuinc to explain what relates to the 
nature of the God who made them ?’ 


After a preliminary discourse on the nature and end of the 
Clerical Office, Dr. Smith proceeds to discuss the particular 
qualifications necessary to the proper discharge of its duties. 

A minister of the gospel must be a man of prudence, know- 
ledge, piety, prayer, self-denial, heavenly-mindedness, heavenly 
conversation, and of a holy and exemplary life. He must bea 
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man of meekness and lowliness of mind, zeal and diligence, 
intense love to his people, sympathy and sensibility of soul, and 
faithfulness in declaring the whole counsel of God. These 
however, may rather be considered as general duties which are 
incumbent on all descriptions of men. He then enters upon 
the particular duties of the order, and proceeds to shew that he 
should be attentive to clearness of method and plainness of stile, 
to proper enunciation and action in his sermons; that he should 
be at pains to repeat and not read his sermons ; that he should 
be solicitous about the success of his labours ; and attentive to 
the daily duties of his functions, as well as domestic duties or 
family religion. He then treats of the relaxations of a minister 
of the gospel, and of the duty of attending to the ordination and 
discipline of the sacred order. 

The composition of these discourses is simple, unadorned, and 
adapted to every capacity, though frequently not devoid of 
elegance. We extract the following specimen, on the beauty 
of humility. 


¢ He that exalteth himself shall be abased, but he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalied, was, of all our Saviour’s maxims, the oftenest repeated, 
and that which was most strongly inculcated by the significant 
emblem of a little child, and by the still more expressive figure of his 
condescending to wash the feet of his disciples, The plainness, 
innocence, and simplicity of children, is here required of us; anda 
ready and cheerful condescension to the meanest offices of bene- 
volence to the meanest of our brethren. And with good reason is 
this humility so strongly enforced, considering that no grace has a 
greater tendency to make us holy, and of course happy; as no 
vice is more subversive of every thing that is good, than pride. 
Should all the showers of heaven alight on the lofty mountain, they 
rest not there. They hasten from its barren top to bless the valley 
with fertility and verdure. What the showers are to the valley, 
grace is to the lowly soul. Itseeks it, rests upon it, refreshes, 
beautifies and makes it fruitful.’ 


‘These discourses, however, must not be considered as ad- 
dressed to the sacred order alone. 


‘ Although the following sheets (says our author), relate chiefly 
to the sacred order, it is hoped they may be perused by others also 
with advantage. All Christians, in all stations, should consider 
thernselves as persons who expect soon to be friests and kings with 
God; and should be concerned to promote his glory and their own 
salvation, by giving every aid in their power to the revival of a spi- 
ritof piety, devotion, and religion. In such a period as the pre- 
sent, they should rouxe themselves up from that torpid indifference 
tu religion, which has unhappily pervaded all ranks of people, and 
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endeavour to rekindle the decaying flame, lest either the lamp should 
of itself go out, or lest God should, in judgment, remove the can- 
dlestick out of its place.’ 


In these sentiments we cordially agree with our author, and 
sincerely hope that this work, from its popular nature, may be 
extensively useful in promoting the spirit of religion and piety. 
Our principal objection, which applies to almost all popular 
tracts, is looseness of texture in the composition, from the 
defective arrangement of the general topics. Thus, in the 
summary which we have given of the heads of these lectures, 
it is evident that affections of the heart, tempers and habits of 
mind, are promiscuously classed with extérnal habits of con- 
duct. This defective arrangement is extremely improper, 
whether in discourses addressed to the learned or to the common 
people. No doubt, men of learning and ability can compre- 
hend good arguments, independently of their disposition ; but 
itis absurd to suppose that they can understand thein more 
easily if detached, than if arranged in their proper connectioh: 
But it is in addresses to the common people that order and ar- 
rangement are chiefly required. Cicero is obviously less atten- 
tive to lucid order in his orations addressed to the senate, than 
in his harangues to the common people. ‘Though the common 
people are generally incapable of forming an accurate arrange- 
ment themselves, yet they are by no means insensible of the 
advantages that result from it when formed. 

We cannot adopt our author’s sentiments concerning self- 
denial, in their fullest extent. ‘These certainly accord better 
with the age of St. Columbus, than with that of reasonable 
Christianity. The rigour of monastic mortification has some+ 
thing Pagan in it, that does not accord with the mild and gen- 
tle spirit of the gospel. Nothing is more calculated to exter- 
minate benevolence and Christian charity, than austerity and 
moroseness of character. Extreme moderation in every exer- 
cise of our natural affections, will either produce moderation 
and coldness in religion itself, or what is equally hurtful, ena 
thusiasm, undirected by reason or the moral faculty, 

Many of our author’s observations upon the particular duties 
of the sacred order, deserve attention, especially those which 
relate to decturing, as practised in the church of Scotland ; or 
the reading and explaining a large portion of scripture, and 
adapting its practical uses to the circumstances of the hearers. 

In the composition of discourses, he recommends perspicuity 
and simplicity ia the strongest terms. ; 

No. IV. * ~ SA « Rhetorical 
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‘ Rhetorical composition, if used at all, must be scattered with 4 
very sparing hand. Like red and yellow flowers in corn, they may 
be agreeable to the man who comes only for amusement; but preju- 
dicial to him that would reap the profit. A certain majestic simpli- 
city best becomes an ambassador of Jesus. In this, as in every 
thing else, Jesus himself hath left us an example. In all his dis- 
courses, what a beautiful simplicity, mixed with incomparable dig- 
nity and majesty! All the inspired writings are marked with perspi- 
cuity and plainness, as their distinguishing character, when prophecy 
and mystery require not some veil to be thrown over them. Hence 
it is the peculiar exeellence of scripture, that almost every sentence 
of it, taken singly and detached, is no less beautiful and useful, 
than when considered in its connection with that whole of which it is 
a part. You may break the golden chain, and derange its beautiful 
contexture; but the links are the same precious metal still. You 
will find in every sentence some beautiful maxim or example for 
the conduct of life; or some special consolation under its trials. In 
this we may discover the admirable mercy as well as wisdom of the 
spirit which inspired the scriptures. They were designed for ge- 
neral usefulness; but the generality of mankind, either from inca- 
pacity or inattention, cannot discern the beauty, scope, and con- 
nection of along argument or chain of reasoning, which the subject 
rendered sometimes necessary. Yet even then, every single sen- 
tence is forcible and pointed, and calculated both by the plainness 
of the language, and importance of the subject, to lay hold of the 
memory and improve the heart. In the composition of our ser- 
mons, we should study the same simplicity and clearness.’ 


The stile of these lectures possesses both simplicity and clear- 
ness in a high degree ; but we do not think that these are pro- 
moted by the use of what may be termed the technical lan- 
guage of theology. Particular theological terms have been 
adopted by every religious sect ; and by none more copiously 
than the disciples of Calvin. ‘These terms are used by 
different authors; and, in many instances, by the same author 
in very different senses. ‘I’o common minds, these convey a 
signification extremely mysterious and obscure, and which, 
consequently, can tend very little to elucidate the practice of 
moral duties. We do not assert that they have no signification, 
but a signification which is, at least, extremely liable to be 
misunderstood; and, therefore, the use of these terms must be 
considered as militating against Dr. Smith’s own principles of 
perspicuity and simplicity. Occasional Scotticisms and obsolete 
words occur; but these are not numerous, and have probably 
been introduced from the laudable intention of accommodating 
these discourses, as much as possible, to the capacitics of the 
vulgar, fH. 

Poems, 
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Poems, By Robert Southey. The second Volume. pip. 232. 55. boards. 
Longman and Rees, 1799. 


R. Southey is already well known to the poctical world, 
M as one who is not deficient in imagination, in feeling, 
and in elegant composition. It is, however, the unhapj Dy esror 
of this writer, to have abused that facility of composition which 
he has acquired by an saab study of poetry, and to pour 
forth, in one evening, (as we have heard) more verses than 
even that ancient poet, who, with such unfortunate success, 
rivalled Mr. Southey himself; stans pede in uno, and writing 
Fpics, with as much readiness as epigramns. 

The truth is, that Mr. Southey’s facility has occasioned 
a diffusion of lines, which are too eben trailing and feeble, and 
to all appearance, have cost him little more than the labour of 
— He indulges, generally, in blank verse; and as 
his blank verse is, too freque ntly, nothing more than measured 
lines, without cadences, and pauses, and vy: riety of melody, 
we fecl a langour, from the laxity of his versification, and the 
declamation, rather than the poetry, of his verse. Rapid com- 
position must produce inequality. We have, indeed, little 
b! ank verse in our language, that delights the ear of taste, if 
we except the Handel- harmonies of Milton ; and that delici ious 
music, which in some of Shakspere’s lines equally enchan 
with the sweetness and beauty of the thought. 
lines of Rowe, are not to be forgotten, as m iodels of that kind 
of verse which approaches the language of conversation, and 
is adapted to the freedom and the expression of dramatic and 
descriptive poetry. Akenside 1s, perhaps, an echo, but an 
exquisite echo, of the tones of Milton; Arms strong exhibits a 
versification condensed, terse, and didactic. But, such blank 
verse as Thomson’s has nothing of poetry but it’s images, 
it’s descriptions, and its expressions ; it is not Musicai..— 
Mr. Southey, at. times, ‘seems to imitate Milton, but it is 
precisely in his worst parts—his play on words. Thus, we 
have, on CARE 


— ——— “ Sleepless for ever thus 
He toil’d and toil’d, of toil to reap no end 
But cvdless toil, and never-e ading woe.” 


This volume opens with ¢ The Vision of the Maid of Orleans,’ 
adapted to the improve d edition of that p vem. How this poem 
now differs from the first edition, not having that work before 
us, We Caltiot say; itis a very long alle OOTY ; at times tedious 

nd monot onous ; and appears, in many parts, imitated from 
niser—It is a picture of the various passions of life, which 
personitied, and their residence and employments 
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in the next world described. Weconfess, we felt, at times, 
a considerable degree of langour in the perusal ; but there 
are several scenes, and some fancy, which will gratify the 
poetical mind. It only wants compression, and some common- 
place declamations rescinded. 

‘ The Rose,’ a pretty incident, which is supposed to have 
happened toa Jewish virgin, taken from Sir John Maundeville’s 
‘Travels.—The virgin, falsely accused of prostitution, is tied to 
the stake—a miracle intervenes. ‘The fire is suddenly extin- 
guished, and the stake is covered with roses; ‘* And theise 
weren the first roseres and roses, both white and rede that evere 
ony man saughe,” saith the graveand poetical Maundeville. This 
christian, or rather Jewish legend, pleases us, almost as much 
as that more classic or7gin of roses, which the ancients ascribed 
to the blood distilling from the wound of the paramour of 
Venus. j 

‘ The Complaints of the Poor,’ a baliad, in the manner of 
our reliques of ancient poetry. ‘That a writer of Mr. Southey’s 
poetical taste, should thus have recourse to the rude manner of 
our * song-enditers’, in the present opulence of our poetical 
diction, excites our surprize. It is, as if we were to quit a 
Grecian edifice, to return to reside in a hovel; and it is mis- 
taking rudeness for simplicity. Among ‘ ‘The Complaints of 


the Poor,’ as poor poets, we beg leave to prefer one against 
this very complaint itself—er. gr. 


‘ And wherefore do the Poor complain ? 
The rich man asked of me. 

Come walk abroad with me J said, 
And IJ will answer thee.’ 

There are other ballads. ‘ ‘The Cross Roads’—in the same 
style, yet not wanting ingenuity in it’s conduct—‘ The Sailor 
who had served in the Slave Trade’—but ill adapted to be 
chaunted in Wesley’s conventicles, * Jaspar,’ an account of 
a murderer, where the scenery, and the remorse, are managed 
with poetical power. ‘ Lord William,’ a ghost story, and as 
such, very picturesque. * A Ballad, shewing how an old Woman 
rode double, and who rode before her.’ This is a devil-story— 
and the precautions which the old Witch has taken to save 
her body from Satan, by chaining her coffin, by fifty monks 
praying, by fifty choristers singing, by barring the church- 
doors, by holy waters, and holy tapers, we think discover 
very splendid efforts of a wild fancy, It is an old story, which 
the author foundia Matthew, of Westminster. ‘ ‘The Surgeon’s 
Warning’ is a very happy and humorous parody on the pre- 
ceding devil-story—he is alarmed at his apprentice J oe’s intention 
to anatomise him, who acts the part, which the Devil performs 
in the preceding ballad, 
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¢ Henry the Hermit’—a picturesque poem of an old hermit, 
the idea borrowed from the English martyrology. 

‘The volume concludes with six poems entitled ‘ English 
Eclogues.’ ‘They are meant to be in the manner of the popular 
Idyls of Germany. The idea is by no means unhappy. The in- 
cidents chosen are of a domestic nature, and by their dramatic 
form, admit a great variety of character. ‘The author is him- 
self doubtful ‘ how far;poems requiring almost a colloquial plain- 
ness of language, may accord with the publie taste.’ As we 
do not at all admire, in poetry, * acolloquial! plainness of lan- 
guage’, we shall not assume the office of deciding between our 
author and the public. We have here no space, and less inclina- 
tionto combat the taste of our poet. Gesner’s Idyls are truly 
poetical; he relates some interesting incident, and embellishes 
it with all the charms of his fancy. It the public taste is that of 
Mr. Southey, we shall then have nothing but dismal and 
querulous poems, colloquial language, and devils and ghosts, 
and murders; and the nursery is to be our English Parnassus. 


«« Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and grey, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.” 

We sicken over these horrors; we pule over these eternal 
complaints. Mr. Southey’s mind has received a poetical hypo- 
chondriasm ; a sickly delicacy and infirmity. ‘The present state 
of society irritates his disordered intellect. He sighs— 





« till the whole human race 
Fqualling in bliss, the aggregate we cause 
Of wretchedness, shall form one brotherhood, 
One universal family of love.’ — 
J ily 
Again, 
* And virtueand equality preserve 


The REIGN OF LOVE, and earth shall once again 
Be Paradise.’ p- 65. 


How very nearly does this insanity of poetry approach thein- 
sanity of religion! Fanaticism is ever alike, in sensitive and som- 
brous minds—and the reign of ove, is the incessant theme, and 
the ever-present object of a crack-brained enthusiast, and even 
of such a poet as Mr. Southey. 

We intreat our author, who has, no doubt, an amiable and 
elegant mind, to correct that morbid disposition, which induces 
his melancholy habits; to learn to condense his copious effu- 
sions; and to respect that posterity, which his labours will 
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reach, if he submit himself to the regulation of the Frénch 
Horace—HATEZ VOUS LEN TEMENT—unless Mr. Southey’s: 
muse is compelled to be not merely an Aonian maid—but a 
maid of all work. 








Ax Introduction to the Literary History of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 
5s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


A HISTORY of the revival of letters, is a work much wanted 
in our language. Something of this kind was promised 
and expected from the Wartonian school, and the learned 
Barthelemi, is said to have fluctuated some time between this, 
and the subject he finally chose. ‘The best account we have, 
is to be found in ‘Viraboschi, but he is prolix and national. 

resent, is an introduction to such an Snemning, and 
our analysis wil shew, that the author is, at least, judicious in 
his plan, and in some respect, successful in its execution. 

His preface we may dismiss, with a cursory observation, 
that it contains more promise than performance. The work 
is divided into three parts. The first, treats of the decline of 
learning in the Roman empire, and of its state in Europe, du- 
ring the tenth century. ‘The second, explains the causes which 
produced it’s revival, and the third, considers the state of pa- 
tronage and learning in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

For the first part, the author offers an indirect apology; and, 
we are of opinion, that instead of occupying three chapters, it 
might, without injury to the work, have been discussed 1 
a few preliminary remarks. ‘That learning declined after the 
Augustan period, that it more sensibly deteriorated till the di- 
division of the empire, that it was nearly extinguished under 
the Goths, and died —. tely awa ty in the tenth century— 
might have been told with spirit and elegance, in a few pages. 
Of these three chapters, the first, is the most satisfactory, and 
the last, the most feeble. ‘The second, in the character of 
Cassiodorus, Gregory the Great, and the different fate of Greek 
and Roman learning, rises above e mediocrity. 

In the second part, the author examines what he judges the 
causes of the revival of learning. ‘These are, the Arabian settle- 
ments in Europe, and their literary learning, romance and 
poetry ; and the introduction of the Roman civil law, together 
with the canon, into our wniversi ities, schools, and tribunals. 
Tous, these causes ngae to want that impressive energy, and that 
vivifying power, by which alone so important a change coul 
have been effected. But our reasons shall be briefly stated, 
With respect to his first cause. A lively picture of the Arabian 
character aud history, is followed by a laboured state —_s of 

their 
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their literary and scientific attainments, to whose truth and ac- 
curacy we are disposed to offer a materia] objection. It is, that 
the writer’s information is not derived from the pure and genuine 
sources of the East, but rests entirely ona French or Latin 
authority. ‘This we are enabled to decide, with sufficient 
confidence, from internal evidence ; though, from his using no 
references, the author might, perhaps, walk us to suppose he 
had been studying the originals in the Bodl cian, whilst he was 
quiet! y translating Pocock, or Schultens, in his closet. But, ad- 
mitting that his account is neither false nor exaggerated in any 

nate! rial circumstances, still he has failed in tHe 1 most essential 
point, which was to shew ow their learning was really and 
actually tranferred to the Kuropeans. ‘Lhe ‘only mode, it is 
obvious, was by translation, since oral communication could, 
at best, bea partial and perishing conveyance,—But he does not 
appear to know who the translators were, what was the lan- 
guage they used, or what means were employed to circulate 
their labours. It would be pleasing to admit that the * love of 
science drew the scholars of the West over the Pyrenees,’ but 
we are mortified to find him exhibiting a scanty list of only 
four or five of these generous volunteers in the cause of learning, 
On the whole, few data are offered to authorize his conclu- 
sions; assertion is sometimes substituted for argument, and con- 
jecture supplies the place of fact. 

With regard to the operation of the crusades, the second 
cause, which is strongly pressed, it is only with a very limited 
assent we can subscribe to his opinion. We admit that they 
roused the public spirit of Europe from its lethargy ; and that, 
from this z2ra, commerce dates its extension and success. But, 
how disputable are their effects, how faint their influence on 
letters! Even those points which the author urges with much 
earnestness, and considerable plausibility, may be denied or 
controverted. Could he, indeed, have proved that the cru- 
saders associated with the Orientals, so as to learn their lan- 
guage, and adopt their sciences—could he have convinced us 
that, when the Franks possessed themselves of Constanti- 
nople, they were able and disposed to put its libraries and 
museums to a proper use. Could he have traced back to an 
Oriental source, any useful changes, or considera ble improve- 
ments. ‘Then, and then only, some literary advantages might 
be referred to these Quixotic expeditions. But these grounds 
are not substantiated; and there is more ingenuity than suc- 
cess in the attempt. 

Besides, the Provencial poetry, which the crusades are said 
to have so much improved, was but a transient effect— 

passing 
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passing flower, which soon gave place to the Tuscan school, 
Their operations on chivalry were not extended beyond the 
period of their own duration, and romance soon looked out 
for new atchievements and other heroes. 

It seems probable, at the first glance, that the introduction 
of the civil law would contribute essentially to the restoration 
of polite literature. ‘The digest was certainly a much better 
model than the age had been accustomed to, and it ought to 
have formed the stile of its laborious students. But it is well 
known, that so far from producing this effect, nothing can ex- 
ceed the rudeness and grossterté of the first commentators ; 
the reproach continues through a long succession, and no 
graces visit their pages till the days of Budé and Cujas. Every 
reader of literary biography knows that these distinguished 
scholars brought elegant learning to the study of the law; 
whereas, to make our writer’s assertion good, they should 
have derived the flowing beauties of their language from their 
juridical pursuits. 

On this unstable foundation rest the causes we have ex- 
amined. Indeed, we have always satisfied ourselves there 
was, in fact, but one cause, to which the revival of learning 
might be properly referred—a very simple one—the diffusion 
of the classics. Early in the fourteenth century; monasteries 
were ransacked in their search ; the invention of paper supplied 
the place of parchment, then growna very dear commodity ; 

pies became more common, admiration was excited, imitation 
succeeded, and the empire of good taste was permanently es- 
tablished. 

The last part of this performance, exhibits a view of the assis- 
tances furnished to learning in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and of the state of learning and science during that 
period. Whatit professes, it performs; and the sketch, though 
rapid, is interesting. We will not charge the author with levy- 
ing a heavy contribution on Traboschi, since he acknowledges 
some, and might admit, a most essential, obligation. 

The length of our remarks prevents us from offering any 
copious extracts from this work. But whilst we combat the 
principle, which we deem defective, we are not insensible to the 
general merits of the performance : we might praise the skilful- 
ness visible in its arrangement, the variety and extent of ils re- 
searches, and the copiousness and animation of its stile. Asa 
short specimen of the writer’s manner, we may select the close 
of his chapter on the Arabian sciences. 


‘ But as praise is seldom unmixed, and as their astronomy had de- 
generated into judicial astrology, so their chymical knowledge was 
ofien 
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ofien misapplied and perverted. The endless search of the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and the ever expected, and never arriving moment 
of the grand projection, occupiedand disgraced the chymist’s labours. 
Nor had the transmutation of metals alone its aspirants; the drcam of 
an immortal existence below, the repulsion of ill, and the attainment 
of good, by talismans and charms. These, and a thousa id magi ical 
fooleries, may ke fairl y charged on the dees ofe hymistry. Good 
sense is, however, the ssidliee of every clime; and we find a remark- 
able protest, at an carly period of th cir history, exhibited on his death 
bed, by Abou Joseph, one of their most eminent lawyers, who had 
been chief Cadi of Bagdad, and was the tutor and {riendof the unfortu- 
nate Giafar, Vizir to Aaron al Raschid. ¢ Learn,’ says he, to his 
sons, who surrounded the bed of their dying father, ¢ all the sciences 
if your disposition carries you to them, with the exception of sin ej 
judicial astrology, chymistry, and theological controversy.” T i 
first, multiplies the cares and uneasinesses of life, the second, swallows 
up our property, and the third, engenders doubts, and finally de- 
stroys religion.’ Had this advice been followed by his coun trymen, 
the Aral sian hadbee *nclassed withthe Greek and Romanname.’ p- 112 
He places the character of Innocent IIId. ina new point of view. 
He had found time to cultivate his talents, and aspired to the 
scholar’s praise. He was the oracle of the civil and canon law, and dis- 
tinguished himself as a learned and equitable judge. Thrice in the 
week, he opened a court for the decision of processes, secular as 
well as ecclesiastical ; weighed the opposing reasons of the parties, 
withcandour < and judgme nts and exhibited in his decisions, such exacti- 
tude and justic e, that the most celebrated cases throughout Europe, 
were referred to his tribunal. His desire of exte nding oe benefits 
of science, is obvious, from the regulations he recommende: l to the 
council of Lateran; and by which, an indolent or dissipate “d clergy 
might be roused to their profe ‘ssional studies, or even to sctentifi 
purs uils. He was prodigal of his favours to the ut riversity of ‘Bologna, 
and Paris boasts no older statutes than those he furnished. These 
are amiable traits in the Pontiff’s character, and the ju hich | 
loved, demands th at, while | his failings are remembered, 
should be recorded.’ _?P. DIO 
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the delusion has been almost universal among the lower ranks 
of one country of Europe. ‘Thousands, and tens of thou. 
sands, have been induced to forego the strong ties of country, 
of kindred, and of friendship, in search of a chimerical liberty 
and indepen idence, in the wild, uncultivated tracks of the new 
continent, Repe sntance, alas! generally arrives too late. ‘The 
tide of emigration has rolled on to the westward almost without 
arefluent wave. The vestigia nulla retrorsum may, with 

strict propriety, be applied to the gener ality of those who have 
become adventurers in this direction; and, perhaps, ages will 
yet clapse before the mass of mankind will be sensible that 
change of situation is far from being a certain passport to the 
happiness we sigh for. 

‘The mask, however, begins to be stripped off, and in time 
it will probably become apparent to all, that the new world 
presents few exclusive advantages which may not be found in 
the old; and that, on the contrary, its inhabitants are subjected 
to numerous inconveniencies, from which the latter is happily 
exempted. 

Of late years, indeed, we have the satisfaction to find, that 
several persons of competent knowledge and understanding, 
who have visited that part of North America called the United 
States, from an avowed original predilection for the country and 
government, have had the “good sense to detect the imposition 
that had been practised on their understanding, and the genc- 
rosity to publish their conviction, or rather their recantation, 
for the benefit of others. Among those benefactors to their 
country, whateve er their first acting motives might have been, 
we cannot deny Mr. Weld a respectable rank. As we know 
him only from his werk, we must allow him to introduce 


hims elf, 


‘ Ata period,’ says he, ¢ when war was spreading desolation over 


the fairest parts of Europe, w hen anarchy seemed to be extending 
its trighttul progress from nation to nation, : and when the storms th it 
were gather ng over his tine country * in particular, rendered it 
impossible to say how soon a ny one of its inhabitants might be forced 
to seek for refuge in a foreign men the author of the following 
pages was induced to cross the . Atlantic, for the purpose of exa- 
mini ng, with his own eyes, into the truth of the various accounts 
which had been given of the flourishing and happy condition of the 
United States of America; and of ascertaining whether, in case of 
future emergency, any part of those te gg might be looked for- 
ward to, as an elicible and agreeable place of abade. Arrived 
in America, he travelled pretty generally through the States of 
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Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, New Jersey, and New 
York; he afterwards passed into the Canadas, desirous of obtaining 
equal information as to the state of those provinces, and of deter- 
mining, from his own immediate observations, how far the present 
condition of the inhabitants of the British dominions in America 
might be inferior, or otherwise, to that of the people of the States, 
who had now, indeed, thrown off the yoke, but were formerly com- 
mon members of the same extensive empire. 

‘If it shall appear to any one, that he has spoken with too much 
asperity of American men and American manners, the author begs 
that such language may not be ascribed to hasty prejudices and a 
blind partiality for every thing that is European. He crossed the 
Atlantic, strongly prepossessed in favour of the people and the 
country, which he was about to visit ; and if he returned with sen- 
timents of a different tendency, they resulted solely from a cool and 
dispassionate observation of what chance presented to his view when 
abroad. 

‘An enthusiastic admirer of the beauties of natvre, the scenery 
of the countries through which he passed did not fail to attract 
agreat part of his attention; and, interspersed through the book, 
will be found views of what he thought would be most inter- 
esting to his readers; they are what he himself sketched upon the 
spot—that of Mount Vernon, the seat of General Washington, in- 
deed, excepted, for which he is indebted to an ingenious friend that 
he met in America, and the view of Bethlehem.’ Preface. 


Our traveller landed at Philadelphia in the autunin of 1795 ; 
and seems to have been delighted with the forest scenery of the 
American coast, and of the bay, and of the river Delaware. The 
appearance of Philadelphia, from the water, he describes as very 
uninteresting, but speaks in highly favourable terms of some of 
the public and private buildings. The correctional police de- 
serves the praise of every enlightened mind ; and we are happy 
to reflect that its principles are gradually gaining ground in other 
countrics :—May they prevail more and more ! 


‘ The gaol is better regulated, perhaps, than any other on the 
face of the globe. By the new penal laws of Pennsylvania, lately * 
enacted, no crime is punishable with death, excepting murder of the 
first degree, by which is meant, murder that is perpetrated by wilful; 
premeditated ‘intention, or in attempts to commit rape, robbery, or 
the like. Every other offence, according to its enormity, is punished 
by solitary imprisonment of a determined duration. Objections 
may be made to this mode of punishment, as not being suthciently 
severe on the individual to atone for an atrocious crime; nor Ca+ 
pable, because not inflicted in public, of deterring evil-minded per- 
sons in the community from the commission of offences which incar 
the rigour of the law; but on a close examination, it will be found 
to be very severe ; and as far as an opinion can be formed from the 
trial that has been hitherto made by the state of Pennsylvania, it seems 
better calculated to restrain the excesses Of the people than any 
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other. If any public punishinent could strike terror into the law- 
less part of the multitude; it is as likely that the infliction of death 
would do it as any w Relea er; but death is divested of many of his 
terrors, after being often presente xd to our view; so that we “find j in 
countries, for instance, in England, where it occurs often as punish- 
ment, the salutary effects that might be expected from it are, ina 
great measure, lost.’ p- 8. 


This city having been so long the seat of government, the 
austere and stiff manners of the Quakers, its “original inhabi- 
tants, begin to give way toa more liberal mode of thinking and 
acting. Public amusements are no longer proscribed, and there 
are even dramatic exhibitions; but our readers will form no 
very favourable opinion of the taste and elegance of the Phila- 
delphians, when they are informed, that wine and porter are in- 
troduced into the theatre, between the acts; and that smoaking 
tobacco is sometimes carried to excess, regardless of the nicer 
feelings of those who have an aversion to the fragrant fumes 
of the pipe. 

‘The accommodation at the inns and taverns is represented as 
universally very indifferent, both in town and country. 


‘ The mode of conducting them is nearly the same every where. 
The traveller is shewn, on arrival, into a room which is common to 
every person in the house, and which is generally the one set apart 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper. All the strangers that happen to 

e in the house, sit down to these meals promiscuously ; ; and, ex- 

opting in the large towns, the family of the Aouse also, forms a part 
of the company. It is seldom that a private parlour or drawing- 
room can be procured at any of the taverns, even in the towns; a and 
it is always with reluctance, that breakfast or dinner is served up 
separate ly to any individual. fa single bed-room can be procured, 
more ought not to be looked for; but tt is not always that even this is 
to be had ; ; and those who travel through the country, must often 
submit to be crammed into rooms where there is scare ely sufficient 
space to walk between the beds*. Strangers who remain any length 
of time in the large towns, mou usually go to private boarding 
houses, of which great numbers are to be met with. It is always 
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Taving stopped one night at Elkton, on my journey to Balti- 
more, in the public carriage, my first en \quiries from the landlord in 
alighting, as the re were many pass ‘engers in the stage, were to know 
what accommodation his house afforded. He seemed much sur- 
prised that any enquiries should be made on such a subject, and with 
much consequence told me, I need not give myself any trouble about 
the extent of his accommodations, as he had no Jess than eleven beds 


in one of his rooms. 
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a dificult matter to procure furnished lodgings without paying for 
board.’ p. 17. 


Did we follow our own inclination, we should be induced to 
multiply extracts from the volume before us, which is certainly 
rich in matter. For the following, we make no apology. It 
confirms a truth, which many are unwilling to believe, that 
the stern pride of republicanism is incompatible wich an inter- 
change of social duties, and inimical to the soft polish of agree- 
able manners. 


« I must here observe, that amongst the generality of the lower 
sort of people in the United States, and particularly amongst those 
of Philadelphia, there is a want of good manners which excites the 
surprize of almost every foreigner; 1 wish also that it may not be 
thought, that this remark has been made, merely because the same 
deference and the same respectful attention, which we see so com- 
monly paid by the lower orders of people in Great Britain and 
Ireland, to those who are in a situation somewhat superior to them- 
selves, is not also paid in America to persons in the same station; 
it is the want of common civility 1 complain of, which it is always 
desirable to behold between manand man, let their situations in life 
be what they may, and which is not contrary to the dictates of 
nature, or to the spirit of genuine liberty, as it is observable in the 
behaviour of the wild Indians, that wander through the forests of this 
vast continent, the most free and mdependent of all human beings. 
In the United States, however, the lower classes of people will 
return rude, and impertinent answers to questions couched in the 
most civil terms, and will insult a person that bears the appearance 
ofa gentleman, on purpose to shew how much they consider them- 
selves upon an equality with him. Civility cannot be purchased from 
them on any terms; they seem to think that it is incompatible with 
freedom, and that there is no other way of convincing a stranger that 
he is really in a land of liberty, but by being surly and ill mannered 
in his presence.’ p. 17. 

Aftet a short stay in Philadelphia, Mr. Weld set out for 
Baltimore in the public stage waggon, the usual mode of travel- 
ling in the United States. The roads are as execrable, as the 
stile of conveyance. From Baltimore he proceeded to Wash- 
iugton, 40 miles distant. 

This city, designed for the metropolis of the United States, 
was laid out in 1792, and in the year 1800, the Congress is to 
assemble there. ‘The spot was chosen, as being the most central, 
and for the many local advantages which it presented. It 
stands in the Patowmac, and forms a communication, by water, 
with the remotest parts of the Union. 

Should the States increase in prosperity and population, as 
they have hitherto done, it is probable this will become the 
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emporium of the west, and rival the splendour of the finest 
cities of Europe. We cannot resist giving the outlines of the 
plan from our observant traveller. 


© The city is laid out on a neck of land between the forks formed 
by the eastern and western or main branch of Patowmac river. 
This neck of Jand, together with an adjacent territory, which is in 
the whole ten miles square, was ceded to Congress by the states of 
Maryland and Virginia. The ground on which the city immediately 
stands, was the property of private individuals, who readily relin- 
quished their claim to one half of it in favour of the Congress, con- 
scious that the value of what was left to them, would increase, and 
amply compensate them for their loss. The profits arising from the 
sale of that part which hast hus been ceded to Congress, will be 
sufficient, it is expected, to pay for the public buildings, for the 
watering of the city, and also for paving and lighting of the streets. 
The plan of the city was drawn by a Frenchman of the name of 
L‘Enfant, and is on a scale well suited to the extent of the country, 
one thousand and two hundred miles in length, and one thousand 
in breadth, of which it is to be the metropolis: for the ground 
already marked out for it, is no less than fourteen miles in circum- 
ference. The streets run north, south, east, and west; but to pre- 
went that sameness necessarily ensuing from the streets all crossing 
each other at right angles, a number of avenues are laid out in dil- 
ferent parts of the city, which run transversely, and in several places, 
where these avenues intersect each other, are to be hollow squares. 
The streets, which cross each other at right angles, are from ninety 
to one hundred feet wide; the avenues one hundred and sixty feet. 
One of these is named after each state, and a hollow square also 
allotted to each, as a suitable place for statues, columns, &c. which, 
at a future period, the people of any one of these states may wish 
fo erect to the memory of great men that may appear in the country. 
On a small eminence, due west of the capitol, is to be an equestrian 
statue of General Washington. 

‘ The capitol is now building upon the most elevated spot of ground 
in the city, which happens to be in a very central situation. From 
this spot there is a complete view of every part of the city, and also 
of the adjacent country. In the capitol are to be spacious apart- 
ments for the accommodation of Congress ; in it also are to be the 
principal public offices in the executive department of the govern- 
ment, together with the courts of justice. ©The plan on which this 
building is begun, is grand and extensive; the expence of building 
it is estimated at a million of dollars, equal to two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds sterling. 

‘ The house for the residence of the president, stands north-west of 
the capitol, at the distance of about one mile and a half. Ht is situated 
upon a rising ground, not far from the Patowmac, and commands a 
most beautiful prospect of the river, and of the rich country beyond 
it. One hundred acres of ground, towards the river, are left ad- 
joining to the house for pleasure grounds. South of this, there is to 
be a large park or mall, which is to run in an easterly direction re 

the 
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the river to the capitol. The buildings on either side of this mall 
are all to be elegant in their kind; amongst the number, it is pro- 
posed to have houses built at the public expence for the accommoda-~ 
tion of the foreign ministers, &c. On the eastern branch, a large 
spot is laid out for a marine hospital and gardens. Various other parts 
are appointed for churches, theatres, colleges, &c. The ground 
in general, within the limits of the city, isagreeably undulated ; but 
none of the risings are so great as to become objects of inconvenience 
inatown. ‘The soil is chiefly of a yellowish clay, mixed with gravel. 
There are numbers of excellent springs in the city, and water is 
readily had in most places, by digging wells. Here are two streams 
likewise, which run through the city, Reedy Branch and Tiber 
Creek. The perpendicular height of the source of the latter, above 
the level of the tide, is two hundred and thirty-six feet.” p. 46. 


Notwithstanding the promise, which the city of Washington 
gives, and the ardour with which it was begun, various im- 
pediments appear to be thrown in the way of its erection; but 
these chiefly arise from interest or prejudice, and will probably 
give way to more liberal notions. 

The next place Mr. Weld visited, was Mount Vernon, the 
seat of General Washington, which has often been described. 
In the absence of the owner, a person is appointed to attend on 
strangers, who are furnished with the best entertainment, and 
treated with the most engaging civility. On the return of our 
traveller to Philadelphia for the winter, he paid his respects to that 
distinguished character, on the anniversary of his birth day; and 
after some observations on the president, and the ingratitude and 
discontents of the people, he concludes with declaring his belief, 
* that if their public affairs were regulated by a person sent from 
Heaven, his acts, instead of meeting with universal approbation, 
would by many, he considered as deceitful and flagitious.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








Voyages to the East-Indies, by the late John Splinter Stavorinus, Esq. Rear 
Admiral in the Service of the States General ; translated from the original 
Dutch, by Samuel Hull Wilcocke; with Notes and Additions by the 
Translator. The whole comprising a full and accurate Account of all the 
present and late possessions of the Dutch in India. Illustrated with Mcps. 
Three Volumes Octavo. ff. 1680. Robiusows. 1799. 


él Dutch authors, apprehensive that their vernacular or- 
thography of proper names does not gratify the eyes 
and ears of forcigners, give them a classical formation, even 
when they compose in their native dialect. ‘Thus De Groote 
was transformed into Grotius; Wanderbelt into Perizonius, and 
now, as we conjecture, Vanstaveren into Stavorinus, 
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Stavorinus’s Voyages. 


‘ This author was post-captain in the naval service of the states- 
general; but a long period of peace, and the little employment that 
evcarred in the Dutch navy for men of enterprize and abilities, 
prompted him to request permission to go a voyage to the East 
indies, as captain in the employ of the Dutch East-India company ; 
retaining, however, his rank in the navy. The account of his two 
voyages, in that capacity, are here given, and his readers will find 
him tt! hroughout a man of observation and experience. He was 
afterwards ‘proinoted to the rank of rear-admira!, which he held at 
the time of his death. Ac qué ainted with the family y¥, though not with 
the person of the author, during a residence at Mick lleburgh, in 
Zealand, the translator has en deavoured to do all possible justice to 
his work ; by correcting some faulty passages in his eather, with the 
errors of the press, and by adding notes, and supplements in the 
form of notes, collected from authentic sources. 

‘This publication constituted originally two different works; 
the account of the voyage to Batavia, Bantam and Bengal having 
been published first: and afterwards separately, that of the voyage 
to Samarang, Macasser, mboyna, &c. Hence proceeds the 
different form in which the two voyages are moulded. In the second, 
some repetitions occur.” Preface. 


VoL. 1.—-Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, Batavia, 
Bantam and Bengal, in the years i768-—1771. 

On the 10th of June the ship Snoek, or Pike, received 
her final dispatches, and the crew ameenned to 225 men, 
seamen and soldiers, fitted out with provisions for nine months. 
Atthe Shingles, on the 29th, they saw two homeward-bound 
‘Fast-India ships for Holland; and in the night had an eclipse 
‘of the moon, the beginning of which, by observation, gave a 
difference of 7 min. 31 sec. in time, between Paris and the 
situation of the ship at anchor, 1° 52' 45" from the meridian of 
Paris. 

These notations are certainly inaccurate, as our British 
Ephemerides connect an eclipse of the sun with the 30th of 
June that year, at four in the morning, mean time ; and cal- 
culation verifies a conjunction of the luminaries at that hour. 

The pilot shaped: his course, in the usual track, for the 
Cape of Good Hope, and saluted the fort at Table Bay the 

28th of August, at four in the afternoon. ‘The number of 
dead, thirty, and fifty-eight on the sick list; their distemper 
mostly was the scurvy. On the 12th of Decembe r, 1769, 
they set out for Batavia, touching successiv ely at the islands or 

St. Paul and Amsterdam, both which have often been described 
by voyagers. 


* One morning, while at anchor, arose a sound out of the sea, 


just like the groaning of aman. When I first heard it, I thought 


that some one of the crew had been hurt, and sent down 
watchman 
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(vatchmnan to see what wasthe matter. The men oh deck told me they 
heard this noise, as it were, from the water, several times before : 
then going on the outside of the main chains, I plainly heard it ten 
or twelve times repeated. It seemed to recede proportionally as 
the shipladvanced, and lessening by degrees, died away at the stern. 
I suppose it was occasioned by a sea-lion, near the ship, as many of 
these animals are said to have been seen on the island St. Paul, 
though we perceived nothing like any animals. The gunner in- 
formed me, that ona former Indian voyage, he had met with the 
same occurrence, and that a dreadful storm had succeeded, which 
forced them to hand all their sails, and drive, at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, twenty-four hours. When he told me this, no 
appearance was of any-storm, yet, before four in the afternoon, we 
lav under our bare poles, seudding before the wind in a violent tem- 
pest. This blowing weather continued till the next day, the 12th of 
fanuary, when the violence of the storm abating, we set our sails 
again. Fortunately, no material damage sas done to the masts or 
yards, but the bread and sail reems were, as they had been before; 
very leaky? 


The Snock, or: Pike, after. several conflicts with the ele- 
ments, arrived at Batavia, the -capital of the Dutch, settle- 
ments, in India, situated (in S. lat. 6° 5‘) on the northern 
shore of the Jaccatran Empire, and in the island of Java. ‘The 
ground on which the city is built, bears evident marks of 
having been left or thrown up by the sea. 

The number of inhabited houses, by the author’s computa- 
tion, exceeds that of the translator, on whose authority, we 
state the sum at 4770, and the inhabitants were, in 1768, below 
$1,089. The posterity af Europeans born in Java, are for the 
greater part women. ‘There slavery is predominant. Thither 
every year full 3000 of both sexes are brought, and a duty of 
twelve rix dollars, forty-seven shillings, is paid upon all slaves, 
who enter that place the first time, with a few exceptions. 
They are instructed in every kind of domestic and menial service, 
and become in time good cooks, taylors, and coachmen, not 
inferior to the best of European servants, and experience 
generally better usage than negro slaves in the West Indies, 
from the colonists. 

Stagnant waters, woods, and noxious exhalations, the im- 
mediate causes of disease and death, combine, in a greater or, 
less degree, their baneful influence, to render Batavia one of 
the most nnwholesome spots on the face of the globe. 

The captain having unloaded his cargo, and taken in ballast, 
was ordered to steer tor Bantam, having on board eight chests 
of money, containing 50,000 chests of Spanish dollars, for the 
purchase of pepper from the’king. ‘The distance from Batavia, 
fifteen leagues. Short was the visit, and the transactions 
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unimportant. Bengal was the destination of the next voyage, 
On the arrival of the Snock, with her crew and cargo, at Chin- 
surah, a Dutchsettlement in Hindostan, the vice-roy of Bengal, 
had invested the place with a force of 10,000 moors. This oc- 
casioned such a scarcity of provisions, that many of the inhabi- 
tants perished for want. "Mothers, driven by hunger, and 
compelled by strong necessity, brought their children to the 
dwellings of the Europeans, and entreated liberty to sell these 
innocents to slavery, for a small portion of rice, to prolong their 
own wretched existence a little longer. 

‘This siege of ten days took its rise from the following cir- 
cumstance. ‘Che Dutch Fast-India Company were bound to 
pay the Nabob certain duties for goods conveyed up and down 
the Ganges; but the director had, for a considerable time, 
neglected payment. ‘The Nabob had recourse to compulsory 
methods, and the goods intended for the cargoes of the ships, 
about to sail for Europe, were sold to the Moors, 


‘ In 1770, the dire effects of a famine too were felt in Bengal. 
At Chinsurah, a woman, taking her two small children in her arms, 
plunged into the Ganges, and drowned herself, not possessing, or 
being able to procure, any thing to satisfy the raging hunger of her 
tender offspring. ‘The banks of the river were covered with dying 
people, some of whom, unable to defend themselves, though still 
alive, were devoured by jackals.. 

‘ This happened even in the town of Chinsurah itself, where a 
poor sick Bengalese, who had laid himself down in the street, with- 
out any assistance being offered to him, by any body, was attacked 
in the night by jackals, and devoured alive; and, though he had 
strength enough to cry out for help, no one would leave his own 
abode, to deliver the poor wretch, who was found in the morning 
dead, and half devoured. 

‘ This dreadful calamity was occasioned, partly by the failure of 
the rice harvest, the preceding year, but it may chietly be attributed 
to the monopoly which the English had made of the rice, reaped the 
season before, and which they now held at so high a price, that the 
natives, who could carn no more than one penny, or three halfpence 
a day, out of which they had to maintain a wife and children, 
could not buy, for this tritle of money, the tenth part of the rice they 
wanted ; the consequences were, that whole familics perished 
miserably. The evil was augmented by another scourge almost 
equally calamitous, the small pox, which attacked people of allages, 
and brought many to the grave. This added to the contagion, which 
had already contaminated the air, through the number of the half 
putrified bodies, which lay unburied, or unburnt, along the banks 
of the river: hence the mortality increased more and more. The 

heat of the season, (January and February,) likewise augmented the 
calamity, and the water takew out of the Ganges, differed — 
eight 
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eight or ten degrees in warmth from the air in the shade, where my 
thermometer hung, and this stood 104 degrees, in the latter end of 
February.’ 


Thus have been detailed either in epitome, or professed quo- 
tation, the first five chapters, containing 170 pages. We con- 
tinue the analysis by inserting the contents of the remaining 
chapters, reserving the liberty of occasional remarks on singula 
incidents. 


Book I. Chap. 6. ‘* Appointment of a Commodore for the home- 
ward fleet.—Earthquake at Batavia.—Chinese festivals.—Thunder- 
storm.—Arrival of the Endeavour, Captain Cook, from the South 
8eas.—Account of an Otaheitan, brought to Batavia by that ship.— 
Thanksgiving fast and prayer day.—List of the homeward-bound 
flect.—Departure from Batavia.—The reef of the Anguillas.—View 
of the land of Africa—Anchorage at Robben island.’ 


The size, complexion, and manners of this Otaheitan, are - 
described by the author, and the translator adds the following 
note : 


‘ Jupia, here alluded to, who accompanied Captain Cook as far as 
Batavia, died there the following month, November.’ 


He certainly came to this country, staid several months in 
1774. and died some time after his return to his native climate. 
Here he was known by the name of Omiah. 


Chap. 7. ‘ Anchorage in Table Bay.—Departure from Cape of 
Good Hope.—View of St. Helena.—Ascensipn Island.—The Grass 
Sea—Antmalcula found in the floating sea weed.—Council held by 
the Commodore.—Passage to the west of thé Azores.—Narrative of 
a woman, who had enlisted as a soldier.—Meeting with the cruizing 
frigates off Lizard Point.—Arriva! at the Texel.’ 

Book II. * Observations respecting the island of Java. Chap. 1. 
Situation of Java.—Straits of Sunda—Prince’s island—Dwarts in 
Den Weg.—Bay of Anjer.—Claim of the Dutch Mast-India Come 
pany to the Straits of Sunda.—Bay of Bantam.—Road of Batavia.— 
Kingdom of Bantam.—Tributary to the Conipany.—Speech on the 
appointment of a successor to the throne.-—Empire of Jaccatra.—Of 
Cherebon.—Of the Soesoehoenam, or Empire of Java.—Of the 
Sultan.—Principality of Madura.—Political Conduct of the Com- 
pany towards the native Princes.’ 

Chap. 2. «Situation of Java.—Climate.—Land and sea winds.— 
Monsoons.— Thunder storms.— Rivers. —Productions, pepper, rice, 
sugar, coflee, cotton yarn, salt, indigo, timber, fruits, vast variety 
of them.—The natives—their character, dress, customs, dwellings, 
food, diversions, religion, physicians, avriculture. 

Chap. 3. * Batavia.— River of Jaccatra.—Waterfort.— Bar at the 
mouth of the river.—The Castie, buildings in and near it.—W alls of 
the city, gates, Admiralty whart, quarter for the w orkmen, churches, 
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houses, chinese houses.—Massacre of the Chinese in 1740.—Assesse 
ment on rents, Bank of Batavia, suburbs, the Chinese Campon.— 
Characterof the Chinese, their appearance, dress, religion, temples, 
divination, tombs, environs of Batavia, roads, streets. 

Chap. 4. * Government of Batavia.—Council of India, governor 
general, director general, counsellors, council of justice, board of 
Scheepens.— Punishments, impalements, mucks.—Orphan chamber. 
—Society for the opium trade.—Chief of the Marine, Commandant 
and upper comptroller of equipments, vice-commandant.—Military, 
militia.—Ranks and precedency, sumptuary laws, clergymen, coins, 
weights, measures. 

Chap. 5. ‘ Mode of Living of the Europeans at Batavia, women, 
their early marriages, complexion, temper, manner of life. —Educa- 
tion of children, bathing, excessive jealousy of the Indian ladies, 
cruelty to their female slaves, short widow-hoods, their dress, diver- 
sions, Carriages, norimons, carts drawn by buffaloes.—F urther par- 
ticulars of the management of the company’s trade, senior merchants 
of the castle, administration of warehouse keepers, commissaries at 
the warehouse, exportation of gold and silver to India. 

Chap. 6, ¢ Short account of the out-factories, Amboyna, Banda, 
Ternate, Macasser,. Timur, Benjermassin, Malacca.—North-east 
coast of Java.—Coast of Coromandel, Ceylon, Bengal, Surat, coast of 
Malabar.— West coast of Sumatra, Bantam, Palembang, Cheridon.— 
Trade to Japan and China.—Abandonment of several factories and 
trading places.—Decay of the Company’s trade in the west of India, 
chiefly owing to the preponderancy of the English.—Premiums to the 
ships’ crews, that return from India.—Decay of Batavia, by the de- 
<rease of private trade.—Unhealthiness of the place.—Administration 
~* the province of Jaccatra.—Imports at Batavia.—The island{of 
Ornusi} De Kuiper, &c. 

Book III, * Observations respecting Bengal. 

Chap. 1. ¢ Situation and extent of Bengal : seasons, weather, 
degrees of heat, monsoons, nature of the country -—Productions, 
soil, trees, uses of the cocoa nut tree, fruit-trees, vegetables, tanks.— 
The river Ganges, and channels communicating with it——Sand 
banks at the entrance of the Hougley river, currents, rise and fall of 
the river, the water of it muddy, how clarified for drinking.—Re- 
puied sanctity of the Ganges.—Pilgrimages to it trom all parts of 
India. 

Chap. 2. Inhabitants of Bengal, their appearance, temper and 
character, women, prostitution, castles.—Artixen dress of the men, 
women, food.—Religion, festivals, festival of the Ganges, cere- 
monies observed at it, its purport.—Festival of Hooks, so called by 
the Europeans.—Singular torments they undergo.—Their super- 
stition, pagodas, idols, offerings, brakmins, faquirs, strange pen- 
nances, conjurers, and serpent charmers, curious feasts preserved 
by the latter, dancing girls, their dress, dances, licentiousness. 

Chap. 3. * Marriages of the Bengalese, widows burnt alive, ample 
account of the ceremonies on such occasions, another instance, bury- 
ing widows aliye,—-Diseases incident to the natives, dysentery, 
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swelled legs, the Jounibaad, small pox, innoculation.—Pradtitioners 
of physic, remedics.—Mode of salutation—Manner of drinking, 
houschold conveniences.—The Moguls, their complexion, charactex, 
religion, morals, debauchery, dress. 

Chap. 4. ‘ Government m Bengal, coins, weights, measures.— 
Divisions of time, chronometers—Country-boats, land-carriage. — 
Animals, tigers, wild buffaloes, jackals, snakes, insects, birds of 
prey, fish, crocodiles. —Languages.— Articles of commerce, silk, 
management ol the silk worm, cotton manufactures.-Opium, mode 
of its cultivation and collection, annual quantity collected.—Salt 
petre, gumlac.—.Articles of importation. 

Chap. 5. ‘ European nations in Bengal, the English, events 
which gave rise to their power here.—Baitle of Plassey:—Anecdote 
of Lord Clive.-—Their revenues, government, fortunes made by 
individuals, oppression of the natives.—Description of Calcutta, Fort 
William, their other fortifications and great strength.—Misunder- 
standing between them and the Dutch.——Misconduct of a Dutch 
director, Dutch factory, government director—Chief of Cossim- 
bazar, head administrator, supermtendant in the cloth-room, chief 
of the military, first warehouse-keeper, fiscal or sheriff, comptroller 
of equipment, dispenser or purveyor, secretary, council of justice. 

Chap. 6. ‘ The company’s possessions in Bengal, Chinsurah, 
buiklings, markets, houses, chunch, house called Welgeeiogen, and 
gardens, the company’s lodge, or fort Gustavus, company’s gar- 
den, church-yard, battery, treemason’s lodge.—Houghly.—Factory 
at Patna, andat Dacca.—Bernagore.—Establishment of the Company. 

Chap. 7. ‘ Manner of Irfe of the Europeans —Black writers. 
Banyans, domestics, the ladies. —Trade of the company, duties paid 
to the Nabob.—Trade of the French, humiliating conditions impose¢ 
on them at the late peace, strictly insisted on by the English, instance 
hereof:—Description of Cherndernagore, house and gardens of the 
governor, factories up the country.—Danish settlement at Seram- 
pore.—Fastern nations that resort to Bengal.—Concluding reflec- 
tions on the state of the country and inhabitants.’ 


With these reflections we conclude our analysis. 


‘ The land is, in very many respects, excellently calculated for an 
extensivecommerce. If wecall to mind the circumstances of former 
tines, what treasures, have not the goods brought to Europe, produced 
to several companies ? and what advantages may not still be drawn 
from a country, excelling most others in fertility, and where so many 
articles necessary, apd even indispensable in others, are produced, 
or received from the neighbouring, and etherwise inaccessible re- 
gions ! 

‘ But let us attentively consider all the sons of men, all the nations 
of the globe, and we shall speedily perceive, that nothing is more 
inimical to the activity of genius, to the exertions of courage, nav, 
even to the preservation of corporeal health, and the increase of po- 
pulation, than injustice, injury and extortion ;—-the inseparable and 
disastrous consequences of violence and tyranny! What can cast a 
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greater damp upon both industry and emulation, than the arbitrary 
measures of a despotic government ! How much more ingenious— 
how much more diligent—how much more happy, would this {the 
Oriental] people be, if, instead of being oppressed, and kept under, 
they were encouraged and supported, and opportunities afforded 
them of improving themselves, both in their very excellent manu- 
factures, and in the tillage of their happy soil! Is it an incitement 
to them to be active and industrious, that they are forced to labour 
their whole lives for an inconsiderable reward ; a trifle that scarcely 
suffices them to procure the necessary food for themselves and their 
families? Is it an additional spur to industry, that they are treated 
with contempt and derision, that they are exposed to personal abuse 
and injury? 

« Besides, to what do the advantages in reality amount, which are 
derived {rom the labour and sweat of these wretched Indians ? They 
are little better than ideal. The large profits received, as it were, 
with one hand, and paid away with the other, are gradually dimi- 
nished, and become, from day to day, less perceptible, in the cotlers 
of tle company.’ 


With pleasure to ourselves, and we trust with emolument to 
those of our readers, who relish the works of judicious travel- 
lers, we could have proceeded to detail the substance of the 
two remaining volumes. But the ever-accumulating produc- 
tions of the press forbid us to expatiate. 

In our professional department, equally attentive to the cre- 

it of authors, and the convenience of those who peruse their 
publications, we recommend a running title, descriptive of the 
subject, at the top of the pages, chapters of contents fully ex- 
pressed at the opening or close of the volume, the same con- 
tents repeated before the capital divisions, and the title of par- 
tcular sections inserted on the margin of the paragraphs and 
pages where they occur. In journals, such as the present, the 
year should always be marked at the top, and the name of the 
month regularly transferred from page to page. In all these 
characters of accuracy, we lately approved Captain Collins’s 
elaborate History of Norfolk Island; and here regret a deti- 
ciency, for which the addition of a concise index is but a partial 
compenation. 

Stavorinus has, in this work, exhibited a monument of su- 
per-eminent abilities as a voyager, and shines in the double 
character of an officer and historian. ‘Though commerce, 
rather than discovery, was the object of his commission, his 
work is enriched with an immense variety of remarks, which a 
navigator, and agent for a trading company, might, as foreign 
to his province, have omitted. With a correct eye and dis- 
cerning judgment, he surveyed local situations, natural pro- 
ductious, human characters, and political establishments. Had 
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these volumes been published sooner, the work would have had 
the recommendation of more novelty ; but truth and masterly 
pictures of nature are always attractive. oa 

The writer of this article, unacquainted with the popular 
idiom of Holland, could not compare this version with the 
text; but it has the aspect of an original composition, and is, 
in many passages, improved by the translator’s apposite notes, 
and useful additions, not to mention corrections. Four maps 
inserted in their proper places, and executed with apparent ex- 
actness, serve at once to adorn the work, and illustrate the his- 
tory. We transcribe their titles. 


1. ‘The Western Arm of the Ganges, or Hougly River, 2 Sketch 
of the Situation of Saldanha, Table, Wood, and False Bays, near the 
Cape of Good Hope. 3. Chart of the passage from Batavia to 
Amboyna. 4. Map of the Island of Great Java.’ 


Numerous and extensive are the settlements of the Dutch 
Fast India Company in the eastern world. St. Helena, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, are now subject to the British govern- 
ment: this of great emolument, as commanding the pass from 
and to Africa; that as a watering-place for voyagers. 

In these volumes are the English frequently represented as 
rapacious and cruel to the natives, and to the subjects of other 
European states in that remote climate. We wish not to re- 
criminate ; much less to justify oppression. It is, however, to 
be observed, that states scruple not to violate, when it can be 
done with impunity, those sacred obligations of morality which 
bind individuals, though power cannot palliate criminality. Near 
to the centre of government private rights are best ascertained, 
and most effectually preserved. In remote provinces and colo- 
nies, despotic magistrates assume unconstitutional powers, and, 
instead of extending protéction to the weak, convert authority 
into an engine of violence. Greatly it is to be wished, that 
civil and military officers, sent from Europe to transact for their’ 
constituents, among the Oriental colonies, would ingratiate 
themselves with the wild natives, by the exercise of humanity 
and gentleness, and the display of the Christian virtues, which 
dignify the human character, and prompt imitation. 

One conclusion, obviously deducible from the perusal of these 
volumes, is’ the gradual decay of the Dutch East-India Com- 
pany’s trade in thosé parts. Reasons are occasionally assigned, 
and some of them, it may be presumed, are local and tempo- 
rary. Of late, that industrious and enterprising community 
has sunk in political importance. Scarcely have two centuries 
elapsed, since the ancestors of the now existing race maintained 
a spirited war, of thirty years, against the power and tyranny of 
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the Spaniards. Success crowned persevering heroism. They 
had fought for a country of narrow dimensions, and scarcely 
babitable. By superior skill in the arts of draining and embank- 
ments, was 2 rich soil redeemed from the dominion of the sea ; 
culture and commerce, the sources of population, wealth, and 
power, procured alliances. Ina region emancipated from'civil 
and sacerdotal tyranny, liberty erected her throne. Peace and 
independence seemed to promise a prolonged reign among a 
happy people. But the fiends of anarchy, hostile to the repose 
of the world, sowed the seeds of sedition, undermined the fa- 
bric of constitutional liberty, and, under the specious profession 
of conferring freedom, imposed a yoke of intolerable servitude 
on all whom they could seduce by fallacy, or overpower by 
force. In the luxuriant soil of the Dutch provinces, the seeds 
of rebellion took root. A flourishing republic was unhinged, 
and the deluded natives now deplore the loss of independence, 
acquired with heroism, and forfeited by infatuation. 

‘Lhese volumes give an alarming description of Batavia, Ban- 
tam, and other settlements in the east, as peculiatly insalubrious. 
A sad prospect this, for such colonies, as the rod of despotism, 
at home, may induce to emigrate for shelter into the Oriental 
climates. 

At this eventful period, occurrences yet unforeseen, may 
Rouse the spirit of liberty, where it has been dormant; repel 
the fury of licentious violence, and restore tranquillity to the 
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Sermons ; to which are subyoined suitable TTymns. By Edmund Butcher. 
7s. dobmson. LTY8. 


ee the days of Tillotson and Barrow, the sermons of the 
British divines have been deservedly held in high esti- 
mation. In the published discourses of the luminaries of the 
established church, and the ornaments of the diferent sects who 
excicise the privilege of dissent, the grand truths of morality. 
are lavestigated with precision, and the obligations of virtue are 
enforced by the weigiity motives which result from the doc- 
trines and sanctions ot Christianity. 

When we reflect upon the various excellencies which distin- 
guish the ¢ompositions of a Blair, a Logan, a Franklin, a Faw- 
cett, and.an Enfield, we are convinced that the preachers of 
modern days have not degenerated from the correctness, the so- 
Hdity, and the piety which characterize the labours of their 
piedecessors, while they have superadded to these recommen- 
«ations the graces of style, in which the latter were somewhat, 
deficient. 
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The author of the volume now under our consideration has 
favoured the public with a valuable addition to the stock of 
sermons adapted for the usé of families. In the beginning of 2 
prefatory address to the congregation of Protestant Dissenters, 
assembling for public worship in Leather-lane, Holborn, Mr. 
B. gives the following account of the reason which prompted 
him to commit these discourses to the press. 


‘ My dear Christian Friends, 

‘ Though separated from you in the course of Providence, yet in 
my distant abode I still retain a grateful recollection of former fiend: 
ship, and an ardent wish for your eternal welfare and happiness. 

‘ As a testimony of this regard, and in compliance with the wishes 
of several of your number, I present you with this volume, the pub- 
lication of which has been delayed far beyond my expectations. 
The discourses it contains were originally drawn up for your use, 
and.delivered in your pulpit. They were heard with attention, and 
will now, 1 hope, be perused with candour and improvement.’ 


Considering singing as a cheerful branch of devotion, pecu- 
liarly acceptable to young minds, Mr. B. has published, as an 
appendix to the volume, a set of Hymns, which he styles po- 
etical epitomes of the subject matter of each discourse. 

The sermons are twenty-one in number, and treat of the 
following subjects. 


‘On meditation—On diligence in business—On self-satisfaction 
—On being ashamed of appearing religious—On the influence of 
example—On the Christian warfare—Joshua’s command to the sun— 
On the nature and power of habit—Reasons against anxietv—The 
necessity of patience under small difficulties, as a preparation for’ 
greater trialk—On the sovereignty of God—The pearl of great 
price—On the resurrection of Christ—On public worship—On the 
fear of God—Harvest reflections—On moderation—On early reli 
gion—On proper behaviour under affliction—On time—Human 
Mortality considered.’ 


After an attentive perusal of this volume, we take the liberty 
of recommending it to the notice of the serious friends of reli- 
gious instruction. We esteem the author happy in the lumi- 
nousness of his method, and the solidity of his arguments. ‘The 
pulpit oratory of England has been stigmatized as, in general, 
cold and unimpressive. But this objection is not valid against 
the discourses which are the subject of the present article. Mr. 
B. rises in the scale of passion a degree above the common 
standard ; yet he is entirely free from the emptiness of decla- 
mation, and the indecorum of enthusiasm. His style is at once 
ornamented and chaste. Many of his thoughts are new, and 
most of them are expressed ‘in a striking manner. In the 
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pursuit of novelty, however, we sometimes find him con. 
descending to what the Italians denominate concetti, and he 
now and then pursues a metaphor too minutely into its 


ramifications. 
The following extracts will enable our readers to form an 


idea of Mr. B.’s style and manner: 


« The fear of the Lord includes an habitual sense of the Divine 
presence. Were this persuasion re impressed upon the heart, 
we should not act as we toe frequently do. Where is a servant 
remiss? Not in the presence of his master;—but blush, O Christian! 
in the very face.of thy God thou art not merely careless, but cri- 
minal. What is it that can induce thee to run such an awful-risk ? 
Can God be deceived? or will he be mocked with impunity? To 
escape his notice is impossible. The wings of the morning cannot 
bear us beyond his reach. The shadows of the evening cannot con- 
ceal us from hiseye. Nor heaven, nor earth, nor all the invisible 
world can afford a shelter from his scrutiny. Even in the vain 
retreat thou art meditating from his presence; his arm must be thy 
support. It isa sense of this holy inspection, this all-pervading sur- 
vey, which will be our best safeguard in the hour of temptation. 
How can I do this great wickedness and sin against God? willbe an argu- 
ment not easily overcome. 

‘ True piety will uniformly direct our highest regards to God. 
He is the judge of all actions, and the searcher of all hearts. If we 
can approve our conduct to him; and to our conscience, it will be of 
comparatively no importance, what a thoughtless and mis-judging 
world may think or say concerning us. ‘The idea that we are sur- 
rounded by divinity, will be the strongest guard upon our virtue, 
and the firmest stay of our hopes. Cherish, I entreat you, a notion 
so friendly to your best interests. Despise not any consideration 
which has a tendency to form and establish a heavenly temper and 2 
holy life. 

‘ The fear of the Lord will be evinced by an earnest and constant 
endeavour to secure his approbation. Sensible that the Divine 
favour is detter than life, the man of piety will make it his prime ob- 
ject of pursuit. This will influence in every virtuous deed.—This 
will predominate in every instance of self-denial. - In the upright 
discharge of duty, this will be the governing principle. In the ex- 
ercise of benevolence, this will be the grand motive. Upon all 
occasions this divine principle is fitted to operate. The wanderings 
of the imagination, when it wishes to investigate, with impertinent 
curiosity, the secrets of God, it will check ;—it will purify our love 
to the Supreme, and prevent any thing gross and carnal from ming- 
ling with it :—it will dictate a holy reverence in our expressions to 
the All Perfect, and restrain that enthusiastic familiarity which is the 
disgrace of devotion. Remembering that God is in heaven, and we 
upon earth, our words before him will be few and chosen. In our s0- 


cial intercourse, we shall put a bridle upon our lips, and especially 


when the wicked are before us—We shall be peculiarly careful that 
religion 
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scligion does not suffer, by our light and unguarded references to 
divine things. While this fear of the Lord is upon us, we shall use 
sound speech which cannot be blamed; and, in a word, adorn our pro- 
fession, and endeavour to walk worthy of the hope which is set 
before us.’ 


In discoursing on Moderation, Mr. B. says— 


« In our religious concerns a spirit of moderation is of incalculable 
advantage. It will prevent our becoming the violent partizans of 
this or the other religious sect. In the controversies which have di- 
vided the Christian world, we shall not fiercely engage. In the ex- 
ercise of moderation, we shall discern the true nature of religion. 
We shall imbibe the spirit of our Lord ;—we shall be humble with 
respect to ourselves, and charitable to those who differ from us. 

‘ A spirit of moderation will not prevent men of equal talents, and 
equal virtues, from embracing different sides in a controversy ; or 
from joining very opposite standards in a theological dispute ; but it 
will teach them not to think the worse of eath other for so doing. 
It may not reduce the number of parties, but it will extinguish the 
bitterness of a party spirit. 

‘ That truth for which all profess to be seeking, appears to me, in 
religious matters, as in most other cases, to lie inthe middle: and of 
this I am confident, that wherever it lies, it has nothing to do witl 
that bitter spirit which has so frequently been manifested by its pro 
fessed adherents. We all know what wretched controversies hard 
sprung up like weeds in the Christian church;—we are all wit- 
nesses of the melancholy schisms which have been made in that bond 
of unity and peace, with which our master girded his system. Piety 
weeps at the blindness and bigotry of her professed votaries ; and 
Humanity shudders at the bloody rage of contending denominations. 
Let us drop a tear on the madness of mankind, and draw the curtain 
of oblivion across the hideous scene !—Let us thank God that our 
Jot is cast in better times, and that the flames of religious persecution 
are quenched! While the sword of the civil magistrate sleeps, all 
parties may smile at the anathemas of theological pride and dog- 
matism. 

‘ Upon a review of these disputes, which for centuries have divided 
the followers of Jesus, what do we behold /—A multitude of vene- 
rable, learned, and pious names on every side the question What 
does this inculcate ?—Clearly, the necessity of that moderation tor 
which I am pleading. Surely if any thing: is certain it is this, that 
positivity and intolerance are inconsistent not only with moderation 
and love, but with common decency. It is plainly the duty of all to 
pronounce with caution, to bear with others, to pray for the increa- 
sing influence of candour and peace, and daily to search the scrip- 
tures as the fountain of all truth. It is also of infinite importance to 
keep as clear irom extremes in practice as we do in opinien. While 
we do not follow the melancholy enthusiast into those paths which 
make religion morose, let us be extremely careful not to plunge mto 
all the follies and vices of a licentious age, This happy medium, 
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to have our conversation in the world as in the sight of God, is the 
whole of pra¢tical religion. Without this, the best adjusted system 
and the clearest notions of speculative truth are of no value; unac- 
companied with correspondent actions, they will only overwhelm 
us at the tribunal of God. 

‘ This moderate and amiable spirit will keep us humble and 
diligent ; restrained within due bounds, a sense of our own imper- 
fections will do us good—it will preserve our present virtue and be 
a spur to further attainments—it will teach us the necessity of watch- 
fulness and circumspection—it will assist us in estimating our own 
characters—It will also prevent us from censuring the religious 
principles and motives of those who difler from us—we shall not 
condemn them for not seeing with our eyes—we shall not think the 
worse of their morals merely because they cannot square their faith 
according to our notions. This temper will teach us to revere in 
others what we esteem sacred and important in ourselves. We 
shall be ready to give what we demand, full liberty to think and 
speak upon religious matters as truth and soberness require. In 
fine, could we uniformly conduct ourselves by the golden rule in 
the text, harmony and love would every where prevail ; we should 
‘reverence the rights of conscience, we should make every reason- 
able allowance for the failings aad prejudices of our fellow-creatures, 
and for ourselves, walk humbly in the sight of God. 

‘ I shall close with a brief illustration of a general remark, that 
this spirit of moderation will prevent our virtues from running to 
excess. All our vices are virtues abused; this sole consideration 
will furnish arguments in favour of this valuable temper, which 
neither sophistry can undermine nor experience contradict. Look 
at the miser, whose parsimony will scarcely allow him bread ;—- 
within proper limits.his conduét had been laudable economy. Mark 
the contrary charaéter, a generous spirit lies at the. foundation of 

umous extravagance—unchecked by prudence, unrestrained by 
meaderation, liberality degenerates into thoughtless profusion. See 
an unhappy wretch, whose bosom rankles with envy, and who to 

jure a rival can stoop to the basest measures!—a thirst for honor- 
able praise carried beyond the controul of reason is really the origin 
of that humiliating spectacle. Behold a form arrayed in the garb of 
religion !—a cross is pourtrayed on his breast—a bible is hung at his 
girdje—he calls himself a disciple of the Prince of Peace, but the 
fury ofa demon burns in his eye ; the impious anathema vibrates on 
his tongue—the dagger of death arms his frantic hand—a zeal for 
God, but tempered with no humanity, and guided by no information, 
has converted the ardour of piety into the ferocity of the principled 
bigot. 

‘ Once more mark yonder lovely form—her arms folded on her 
bosom—her wan countenaree furrowed with grici—her streaming 
eye fixed on the earth—she sees not the sun—she hears not the 
music of the groves—she heeds not the accents of friendship and 
affection—she shuns every human abode—she steals into the gloomy 
cavern, and draws, with the pencil of despair, the -picture of the God 
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of Heaven. Gentle sufferer! what a Moloch thou hast delineated ! 
how piteous thy delusion! what a happy creature hadst thou been, 
if the deep veneration which saddens thy bosom had been relieved 
by juster notions. As it is, piety itself is the foundation of wretch- 
edness.” 

Dr. Johnson has intimated, in his life of Dr. Watts, that 
devotional poetry is uniformly unsatisfactory ; ‘ the paucity of 
its topics,” says he, “* enforces perpetual repetition; and the 
sanctity of the matter rejects.the ornaments of figurative 
diction.” 

We cannot altogether subscribe to these sentiments of this 
eminent critic. When true poets exercise their genius on 
devotional subjects, their wing does not flag, and they have 
before them an extensive field in which they may boldly expa- 
tiate. It is obvious to remark, that in celebrating the praises 
of the Author of Nature, the poet is naturally led to a descrip- 
tion of his works, and does not this afford an inexhaustible 
fund of topics?—The relative situation of man, as connected 
with his fellow men, and with his Maker, affords ample matter 
for the iudulgence and the ornamented expression of the most 
refined and exalted sentiments. In fact, what can be con- 
ceived more truly poetical than the A/orning Hymn of our 
first parents in Milton’s Paradise Lost, Merrick’s tnvocation 
to all nature to praise God ; or the sublime Orazrone, addressed 
to the SuPREME Bertnc by Lorenzo de Medici, which is so 
beautifully translated by Mr. Roscoe, in his life of that patron 
of the arts. 

Pope’s Universal Prayer and Mrs. Barbauld’s Version of the 
Beatitudes, demonstrate that even the abstract inculcation of 
moral truth is capable of being embellished by the muse. 

As a specimen of Mr. Butcher’s poetical talents, we shall lay 
before our readers the Hymn, which he has adapted to a 

ermon, on the text—** Sum stand thou still :” 


« Stand still, refulgent orb of day !” 
A Jewish hero cries: 

So shall, at last, an angel say, 
And tear it from the skies. 


«.A flame intenser than the sun 
Shall melt his golden urn: 

‘Time’s empty glass no more shall run, 
Nor human years return, 


* Then, with immortal splendour bright, 
That glorious orb shall rise, 

Which through eternity shall light 
The new-created skics. 
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¢ His moral triumph then complete, 
Jesus, our Lord, shall place 

Before his heavenly Father’s seat 
The heirs of life and grace. 


« Unceasing flows the mortal tide ; 
Unceasing let it flow : 
If thou, O Lord, our guard and guide, 
Wilt daily grace bestow. 
‘ Then, Sun of Nature! roll along, 
And bear our years away ; 
The sooner ct po join the song 
Of everlasting day.’ 
We are glad to observe, that this volume is patronized by a 
numerous jist of subscribers. 
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A Charge deliveréd to the Cleroy of the Diocese of Chichester, at the Primasy 
Visitation of the Diocese, in the Year 1798. By John Lard Bishop ¢ of 


Chichester. 1s. Robson. 


HIS Charge, though delivered last year, is but just published. 
The composition is the result of much correct thinking, a mind 

well informed and duly impressed with the truth here stated, and an 
heart perfectly alive to the best interests of society. It is a model 
tor discourses of this kind; here we perceive none of that carnal 
policy, puritanical cant, high church intolerance, deference to scep- 
tical rhodomontade, pitiful trimming between our religious establish- 
ment and its adv ersaries, or any thing ike an apology tor the Bible, or 
even a proscription of its libellers and blasphemers, with which 
men of profi ine minds have rashly accused some modern charges, and 
the authors of them. The present Bishop is unfashionable enough 
to content himself with the homely wor ds of soberness and truth, 
leaving polities and asperity to such as deem it the high = lo 
popularity and translation. The whole breathes the true simp icity 
ind earnestness which distinguished the primitive ages of prelacy, 
and those pious exhortations which ihen fell from the fathers of our 
chureh, and whieh every part of this affecting and i impressiv e charge 
brings fresh to our rem senbrance. He speaks to his elergy as ta 
brethren or children; and, with the tenderness of a pare! nt, anxi- 
ously consults with them about the only (rue way of pramoting tle 
best interests of the family. His object i is, that the community at 
large may derive all the benefit from the clerical institution it 1s 
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by his Grace of Canterbury to his clergy in one of his Peculiars ; 
this too, and in the same unaffected spirit of genuine manly since- 
rity, called upon the functionaries of our hierarchy to exert them- 
selves in the cause of christianity, and the violated rights of decency 
and order, with such dignity, moderation and good sense, as has 
ofien induced us to wish it had been published. 

itis by exertions thus appropriate, and characteristic of true apos- 
tolical picty and zeal, that the fading glory of the priesthood will 
revive and the grievous reproach, which adheres like a leprosy to 
the whole ecclesiastical order, may yet be wiped away. May this 
important and useful charge be the happy presage to such an 
auspicious eyent, which we sincerely believe would, more than any 
other, bring about the reformation among all ranks in these lands so 
devoutly to be wished. The following apt introduction does honour 
to his Lordship’s feelings, and justifies the high character he sus- 
tained as an useful and exemplary parish-priest, before his accession 
to the high and arduous sphere he now occupies as a Bishop of the 
Church. 

‘ A situation,’ says he, ‘ which I owe not to any request or wish 
of my own, but, solely by royal indulgence, to the unmerited par- 
tiality of a patronage which honours me, and of a friendship which 
commands my acquiescence—an office which it were impossible for 
me to undertake without a painful conviction of my own compa- 
rative insufficiency, when I reflect how many there are. who would 
much better become the station, and more creditably discharge its 
important obligations.’ 

Having stated, with accuracy and brevity, the origin and basis of. 
religious institutions, and the utility the public has a right to expect 
{rom its clerical as well as its other servants, he presses, with much 
becoming importunity and seriousness, some seasonable and weighty 
considerations. He urges residence on the beneficed of the pro- 
fession, from the sacred nature of the engagements they are under, 
and expresses the greatest astonishment that any, in the character of 
a gospel minister, should be actually found living in the open violation 
of his oath. 

On the personal diligence and exemplary virtues indispensible 
from a proper discharge of the pastoral or ministerial function, his 
language is direct and explicit. He speaks from a sense of duty, 
and affects no earnestness but what the occasion and subject palpa- 
bly suggest. 

We sincerely rejoice in having such a specimen as this Charge to 
produce, of the liberal principles which the whole system of our 
ecclesiastical constitution is calculated to cherish and diffuse: nor 
could they at this moment come with a better grace from any, tha 
one who has no party to flatter or extol, no political delinquency to 
Tegret, no apostacy to avow, no dereliction of former habits or 
opinions to explain away by sophistry, make up for by professions, 
or cancel by impracticable pledges or equivocal recantations. But 
in this home address, may be plainly perceived, the same genuine 
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spirit of true faith and catholic charity which animated the most dise 
tinguished of our reformers, our Ridleys, our Latimers, our Jewels, 
our Beveridges, and our Bulls. 


Sermons on various Subjects. By John Bidlake, A. B. Chaplaiz to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence; and Master of the Grammar School, 
Plymouth. 2v0l. 6s. Murray and Highly. 1799. 


This is not the first time our author has appeared before the public 
in the capacity of a preacher ; but sermons are, in general, so de- 
tached from each other, that the merit of the writer may, for the 
most part, be as easily gathered from one as from many ; and though, 
in great variety, we have seen superior eloquence, more taste, and 
stronger genius, we have but rarely met with more solid sense and 
rational piety in any. The subjects are all of the highest interest, 
and he discusses them severally, with competent gravity, sincerity, 
and earnestness. The first in the collection, is on divine provi- 
dence, and was occasioned by our great naval victory off the mouth 
of the Nile. He introduces the subject in these affecting and 
impressive terms : 

‘If there ever was a time that called on men to look up to an 
Almighty Providence, and to put their trust in him, it is the pre- 
sent. We live in an age of prodigies—great events in the days of 
our forefathers have been gradually brought forth. Men could 
discern the signs of the times; occurrences generally had their state 
of embryo and of growth; the seeds were discernable; their sow- 
ing evident; the progress and perfection of the plant perceptible. 
Within these few years, a torrent of novel circumstances has burst 
forth, flowing, without intermission, like the irruption of a volcano; 
or, like the great deluge, which the trembling and astonished world 
has been overwhelmed and confounded in the rapidity of the events. 
The prophetic denunciations of scripture have been fatally witnessed 
by us, as described in its own emphatic and bold imagery; for the 
powers of the Heavens have been shaken, and the stars have fallen! the 
sun, the cheering sun of charity,-has been eclipsed in the darkness 
of evil councils, and the moon of tranquillity has blushed, like 
blood, at the atrocities of sanguinary man; scenes of murder have 
been familiar, not confined to a single country, but desolating more 
than Europe; the passions of men have been inflamed to the highest 
pitch of brutal fury. This moral concussion has vibrated to every 
quarter of the world; powers and principalities have felt this shock; 
palaces and cottages have alike fallen; feligion has trembled in her 
temples, and found no asylum in her own sanctuaries; the most con- 
summate wisdom has been confounded; and, in many cases, the 
most penetrating prescience baffled.’ 

This is a specimen of the author’s style, and the liberality with. 
which he proceeds in prosecuting the ollie is the more exemplary 
and commendable, inasmuch as he sacredly abstains from all that 
abuse and virulence against our hostile neighbours, which is now the 
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fashionable cant of political sermons. He appears an able minister of 
the New Testament, and a zealous advocate tor the practice of rational 
piety. His discourses are a valuable addition tu our national stock 
of theology; and, we have no hesitation in recommending them, 
not only to the serious perusal of all good Christians, but as models 
of grave and pious composition to novices in the clerical profession, 


Additional Evidences of the Truth of Christianity, in two Visitation Ser- 
mons. By George Law, M.A. Prebendary of Carlisle, \s. Faulder. 


These are elegant and masterly discourses ; and merit, from every 
friend of truth, religion, and the welfare of society, the highest 
approbation. What the author calls additional evidences, are partly 
drawn from the circumstances attending the original propagation of 
the gospel, and partly from its internal structure; in both, his rea- 
soning is strictly logical and well digested. He argues for the 
truth of Christianity, from various coincidents in the completion of 
our Saviour’s prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem; 
and he winds up this part of his argument by a beautiful contrast 
of her merciful and mild spirit, with that of republican ambition. 
His apostrophe to liberty is bold and affecting. < Liberty, thou 
first, but mast perverted of all human blessings, what evils hath the 
abuse of thee occasioned ? Under thy garb and semblance, licentious- 
ness and anarchy have been imposed upon mankind; yet, thine is a 
mild and gentle sway: No bloody sacrifices ever stained thy altars ; 
but religion and humanity guard and adorn them.’ He infers the 
divinity of Christianity from the character of her founder, whom h 
proves to have been no impostor and no enthusiast, as he formed no 
political party, as every preceding system of morality was inferior to 
his, and, as the doctrines he taught, and left on record, have no pa- 
rallelamong human inventions for sublimity, simplicity and importance. 
He concludes the whole by earnestly calling for the honest exertions 
of churchmen, in assisting the cause by which they live; and, on 
all the friends of our establishment, to support her credit, by come 
plying with her terms, and promoting the ends of her institution. 


Remarks on the Signs of the Times. By Edward King, Esq. ER. S. 
4.S. Ato. ff. 40. Nicoll. 1798. ‘ 


dl Supplement to the Remarks on the Signs of the Times; with many addi- 
tinal Kemarks, By Edward King, Lisq Ses Ato. (fp. SY. 1T99. 


These two pieces form but one work. It is an attempt to de- 
monstrate, that certain prophecies in the sacred books of Reve-. 
lation, and of Isaiah, as well as in the Apocryphal pieces ascribed 
to Esdras; have been fulfilled in some great, recent events, or have 
begun to receive an accomplishment which will speedily be com-\ 
plete. & 

In the account of the fouring out of the seventh vial of wrath, in 
the sixteenth chapter of the book of Revelation, Mr. Kine fancies, 
trat he can clearly discern a prediction of the diseoveries of Priestley 
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and Lavoisier, the aeronautic adventures of Montgolfer, the new ins 
ventions in philosophical arts, the late revolutions in politica! society, 
that disruption of Poland into three parts which leaves it, no longer, 
the distinct existence of a state, the overthrow of the papal throne, 
and that annihilation, which French conquest seems to have at- 
chieved, of so many of the ancient principalities of Europe. He 
‘musters from other parts of the sacred writings, several parallel pas- 
sages, which he conceives to afford a confirmation of the sense he has 
attributed to thisone. The prophetic chronology of Daniel appears 
to him to correspond, with the happiest exactitude, to that actual 
lapse of time, to which alone can his interpretation of those pro- 
phecies permit this chronology to be applied. In the words of our 
Saviour himself, Mr. King finds an according prediction of many of 
the most remarkable incidents in the private history of the families 
of the Kings of Lurope, for these last ten years past. Discovering, 
among the discourses of Jesus, a supposed quotation from Esdras, he 
hence infers, particularly the second of the Apocryphal books of this 
prophet, to be of sacred authenticity.—Such are the principal con- 
tents of the first of these two pamphlets of Mr. King’s. 

It was the course of events, giving, as he thought, striking fulfil. 
ment to other prophecies, which induced Mr. King to add a su/pk- 
ment to his former remarks on the signs of the limes. Esdras, Isaiah, 
Zephaniah, the Book of Psalms, are, in this sufplement, made to fur- 
nish passages foretelling the present adventures of the French in 
Egypt, with a consequent restoration of the Jews to glory and empire in 
their holy land, and a train of other occurrences which are to ensue, 
in the countries of the east. 

Bur, it is impossible that these conjectures by Mr. King, should 
be the just interpretations of the prophecies which they attempt ta 
expound. 

The resemblances between frediction and event, which he thinks suf- 
ficient to prove their connexion in the providence of God, are more 
inexact and remote than those upon which Linnzus has constrained 
a man and a 4at into the same genus in his spstem of uature, those on 
which the ancient vulgar belief in the virtue of many specifics in 
medicine, was weakly founded, or those by which Swift lias sportively 
traced the derivation of the language of ancient Greece from that of 
nodern Engiand; and has shown that Alexander the Great was neither 
more nor iss than a!! eres under the grate.’ He has not considered, 
that whenever the fulfilment of any of the prophecies of divine Reve- 
lation can be discerned, there must necessarily appear not a general and 
imperiect expression of the event in the Arediction, but a correspond- 

nce between the zo, faithful, minute, and accurate, in all particulars, 
as that between the return of the buds, the freshness, the genial tem- 
savage of spring, and those physical laws of nature on which it ts 
cnown todepend. He has not bethought him, that the prophecy of 
God cannot be, in its application, loose and uncertain, as the various 
readings of coniec tural criticism, as the theories of a pnilosopher, or 
the guesses of a politician. The colours of the original diction ; the 
personal talents and circumstances of the diifercut prophets; the 
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quantum and the particular character of the popular knowledge of 
the ages in which they are respectively wrote; the moral phases 
of things all around them; the manners, the customs, the modes of 
eloquence, which then prevailed ; their local situations ; and almost 
all the nicer ties, connexions, and dependencies in the subsequent 
history of Asia, and of the world; objects from which there arises a 
system of relations, without understanding which, we shall ever find 
the prophecies unintelligible ; have been entirely dismissed from con- 
sideration, in the interpreting efforts of Mr. King. 

How could he possibly forget the perfection and the minute aecu- 
racy of coincidence, between the predictions which foretold the hu- 
miliation of the son of God, and all the actual facts of the life and 
sufferings of Jesus upon earth ?—A coincidence equally perfect, will 
infallibly be found, in every instance of the certain accomplishment 
of prophecy. 

It may be superstitions it may be weakness of intellect ; it may be 
simply a prejudice of affection, created in the bosom, from infancy, 
by the pious lessons of a parent, whose eyes we shall behold, and 
whose voice we shall hear, no more upon earth: but, we must own, 
that we cannot perceive the Holy Scripture to be thus lightly treated 
even by the well-meaning, without experiencing all our feelings to revold 
within us, as if we witnessed some act of horrible sacrilege, or some 
yet more guilty deed without 2 name! Is it not to put to the ark of 
God the rash hand of Uzzah?—Is it not, like Uzziah, to intrude 
into the holy of holies, with unhallowed steps ? 

Yet we deeply respect the erudition, the ingenuity, and the pro- 
fessed intentions, equally benevolent and pious, of this author. His 
admirable work upon ancient castles has long been out manual of in- 
struction for the knowledge of the old architecture of Britain ; which 
we might, perhaps, boast of having read, as often as Demosthenes 
transcribed the History of Thucydides. We are, , therefore, asto- 
nished not to find more than appears, in these pamphlets, of that 
exquisitely skilful application of the analysis and induction of Bacon to 
the topics of critical erudition anid antiquarian research, which is ex- 
emplified in the discourse on ancient castles, and in Warburton’s Digres+ 
sion on the Eleusinian Mysteries, more than in any other works that we 
remember to have perused. Or tus sort we find, in all these 
pages, but one solitary morsel, p. 36—9 Su.—We have been dee 
lighted with it. 


4 Picture of Christian Philosophy; or, a Theshgical, Philosophical, and 
Practical Illustration of the Character of Jesus. By Robert Fellowes, 
A.M. Oxon. 25.6d. White. 


This pamphlet is well written, and contains some original 
considerations, even on this topic of long repeated discussion. 
The reverend author discovers a becoming acquaintance with 
his professional literature, and sets the benevolence of his di- 
vine master in a point of view peculiarly luminous and en- 
gaging. We give him credit for his religious moderation, and 
hope his remarks on the tolerant genius of the gospel, may have a 
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proper influence on the spirit and conduct of his Christian readers, 
We have our apprehensions, however, that religion, now-a-days, 
has not so much to fear from bigotry, which is evidently on the de- 
cline, as from neutrality, which proportionably gains ground; and, 
we have our doubts, whether too much eagerness has not been prac 
tised, in pressing the liberal at the expence of the pious virtues, as 
a relaxation in the latter is more hostile to the influence of religion 
at large, than in the former; nor, can we help observing, that this 
fashionable propensity to the philanthrophy so essential to the vitality 
of Christianity, begins to absorb all that sanctity by which her ad- 
herents have been so long distinguished. This picture of Christian 
philosophy is upon the whole, very beautiful and expressive, and 
we heartily recommend it to the serious study .of all, but espe- 
cially young minds. 


POLIT EES: 


A Brief Examination of the Increase of the Revenue, Commerce, and Manu- 
factures of Great Britain, from 1792 to 1799. By George Rose, Esq. 
25, Wright. 1799. 

The contents of this pamphlet are of the greatest importance at 
this period when, during a war the most protracted and direful, it 
has become necessary, year after year, to levy fresh taxes for its 
support. It appears, however, from these statements, made by the 
industrious Secretary to the Treasury, that, notwithstanding a long 
and an expensive struggle, our resources are still unbounded, and 
our finances in the most flourishing state. As we have no cause to 
doubt the accuracy of these documents, we cannot but exult at 
their publication. 


Review of the Arguments advanced in the FTouse of Commons in support of 
the Biil for granting an Aid and Contribution for the Prosecution of the 
W ar hy imposing certain Duties on Income. 1s. right. 1799. 


To raise a certain portion of the supplies within the year is cer- 
tainly a measure of sound policy, nor do we conceive that, in prin- 
ciple, a better mode could be adopted than the tax on Income; but 
we must be allowed to differ from the author of this Review with 
respect to the partiality of the bill, which has now passed into a law; 
it will operate with great severity on persons possessing small in- 
comes, and, in our opinion, does not sufficiently attach itself to men 
whose fortunes are large. 


~e 


Considerations on the Competency of the Parliament of Ireland to accede to an 
Union with Great Britain. By the Right Hon. Charles Viscount Falk- 
land. 6d. Wright. 1799. 


lt < eam 


Mie eee itty: NE a 


The plain and unaffected language of this pamphlet, together 
with the importance of the subject, and the variety of constitutional 
arguments adduced by the noble author, prove him to be a states- 
man who has neither ‘“ slumbered nor slept.” 


Detection 
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Detection of a Conspiracy formed by the United Irishmen : Wath the evident 
Intention of aiding the Tyrants of France in Subverting the Government of 
the United States of America. . By Peter Porcujine. 1s. Wright. 1799. 


Everv man, who is a friend to rational! liberty, will lament with us 
that the tranquillity of the Americans, a people that have struggled 
so hard for freedom, should have their repose broke in upon by the 
savage and ferocious tyrants ot France, aided by the United Irish- 
men. We hope, how ever, that the War Councils of the men who 
direct the affairs of ee will be able to repel the invaders, and 
to pun lish those that may attempt to sow the seeds of disaffection in 
the bosom of their country. Peter, thou art a wa rm, and, indeed, 

a wild fellow, but Englisi nmen are thy debtors, and the hardy Ame- 
ricans should hail thee as their champion for the preservation of 
peace. 


Substance of the Sheech of the Richt Honourable Henry Addington, § Speaker 
of the Hense off Commons, on the \2th of February, 1799." in the Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to whom his Mazesty’s most gracious Message of 
the 22d January, relative to Jreland, was referred, 15. Wright. 
1799. 


Mr. Addington is a warm advocate for an immediate union be-, 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, a measure which he contends 
would, ultimately, benefit both countries. This is a very argu- 
mentative and eloquent speech. 


No Union! but Upite and Fall. By Paddy Whack, of Dyott Street, Lon 
don; in a Letter to his dear Mother, Sheelah, of Dame Street, Dublin. 
Symonds 12mo. fp. 39. Ed. 1799. 


We hope that we shall ever be ranked among that gentler order 
of critics to whom it is delightful to distribute hee e, to whom to 
offer even the slightest censure, is little less paintul than if we were 
compelled to drag a poor wretch to the gallows or the gusllotime. 
This is, in truth, * the meek temper of our spirits. Itis, therefore, 
with very great pleasure, that we take up. a sinall piece, like the 
present, w hich we find to be, in its most “important guaitties, worthy 
of the highest commendation that we can bestow. 

The author of this pamphlet means cwe/l; and, he appears to as 
to have found out the right side of the question. He desires to promote the 
true welfare of Ireland; and he secks to prove, that, in the present 
circuinstances of the trish nation, that welfare is most effectually to 
be promoted by an incorporating union of Ireland into one imperial 
kingdom with Great Britain 

‘Yo how many heroes, pl hilosophers, and orators, is not the au- 
thor to be preferred who writes with this rectitude of intention? Had 
Bolingbroke and Mirabeau always chosen the right side of the question, 
with the same discernment as Pappy Wack, how infinitcly 
more valuable would even their best, writings have been. 

Aifer we have thus lberally bestowed our best praise upon the 
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primary qualities in this letter of Paddy Whack’s, we cannot doubt 
but our readers will readily believe us, when we assure them, that, 
if there were even a single thing else in it, of which it were pos- 
sible to approve, we should not fail zealously to point it out, with 
the warmest encomia. 


EDUCATION, GRAMMAR, &c. 


A Short Introduction to English Grammar; in Two separate Volumes, 
Volume the First, or Scholay’s Book, containing Part the First, a concise Ex- 
planation of the Parts of Speech 3 Part Second and Third, the Variations 
and other Circumstances atiending each Part of Speech, enlarged on [te 
gressively ; with Exercises disposed in such a Manner as to make the 
Scholars apply every Particular they have learned concerning the different 
Words. Lo which is added an Appendix, including directions for 
Parsing, foc. €5ce. Kolume the Second, or Instructresses Book, contains the 

Manner of exercising and interrogating the Schelars throughout their Lessons 
f ie 5 ; ‘4 

and Exercises, €c. so as to ground them in what they learn. By Blanch 
Mercy. Law. 


We include these two volumes in one, because both are parts of 
one whole work, and because each is so very small, that both in one 
would not put them out of the Lilliputian size. The object of the 
work is to facilitate education, by rendering its elements easy of 
acquirement; and though it has no claim to originality, it may be 
useful not to pupils only, but also to teachers and masters. 


PHILOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY, &c. 


Proposals for forming, by Subscrijition, in the Metropolis of the British Em- 
fire, a public Institution for diffusing the Knowledge, and facilitating the 
general Introduction of Mechanical Inventions and Improvements ; and, 
fo Teaching, by Courses of Philosophical Lectures and Experiments, the 
Application of Science to the Common Purposes of Life. By Benjamin, 
Count of Rumford, FL.R.S. M.R.I.A, et. 8x0. fp. 50. 6d. 
Cadell aud Davies. 


We insert this article in the London Review, rather that we may 
contribute to make the undertaking which it announces generally 
known, than for any particular purposes of criticism. 

Those essays which Count Rumford has, within these few years, 
published in London, are universally known and admired. They 
explain a number of highly interesting cases of the application of 
science to improve the primary arts of life. In the second of these 
essays, published in the year 1796, the ingenious author exhibited 
a slight sketch of a plan for an institution, such as these proposals 
now present to the more particular consideration of the public. 
Some communications passed, within no long time after, between 
the Count and the Committee of the Society for bettering the Condi- 
tion of the Poor; in consequence of which, the gentlemen of that 
committee were led to enter very warnily into the idea of accomplish- 
ing the Count’s plan in an actual Institution, , 
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On the 31st day of January last, Count Rumford had. the honour 
of laying before them, a paper containing a full detail of all the 
particulars of his plan. At their request, he afterwards altered and 
abbreviated that paper into a form in which it was thought that it 
might be fitter for general circulation. Ata meeting of the Society for 
bettering the Condition of the Poor, ‘which was held on Friday, the 
ist of February 1799, it was unanimously resolved, by the mem- 
bers present, to take immediate means for the separate establish- 
ment of the Institution which had been thus proposed to them. 

A paper, containing these proposals, was now printed, for distri- 
bution among those whose assistance was to be solicited. It proposed, 
that a fund for the expences of the Institution should be formed, by 
subscribers contributing to it, each, the sum of fy guincas—subscribers 
contributing, each, tex guineas—and sudscriders contributing, each, 
two guineas; as well as by adimittance-money to be demanded from 
strangers visiting the apartments of the Institution; and, by such 
occasional donations or bequests, as well-wishers to the advance- 
ment of art and scjence, might, from time to time, incline to be- 
stow. Itrepresented the means proper to be employed in promoting 
the application of science to the improvement of the arts, as con- 
sisting in the formation of a repository for models of all new im- 
provements which shall, henceforth, be made in the arts, whether 
in Britain, or in foreign countries—the establishing of lectureships 
for explaining the principles of all the chemical and mechanical arts 
—and the procuring of a correspondence with the most eminen 
friends to the arts and sciences in other countries, which may enabled 
us to know and to naturalize, as early as possible, every important 
invention that shall be made abroad. Those subscribers who con- 
tribute, each, the sum of fifty guineas, are to be the Proprietors of 
the Institution: Their rights are to be transferable to their heirs. 
The power of regulating all the concerns of the establishment, is to 
reside, ultimately, with them; and they, and their heirs, are to 
have, at all times, free access to the apartments, the collections, 
and the lectures belonging to the Institution. Nine managers, and 
as many visiiers, chosen out of their number, are to possess the imme- 
diate administration. The subscribers of the sum of ten guineas 
each, are to enjoy only the privilege of free admission, for life, to 
the apartments and repository of the establishment, and to the lec- 
tures. Subscribers of only two guineas each, will have free ad- 
mission, for the space of one year only, to the lectures, and to the 
Tepository. Subscribers of every class, are to enjoy the permission 
to have copies or drawings of the models taken, for their own use, 
or for the use of their friends.  Artificers employed in executing 
any piece of work aftcr any of the models in the repository, will be 
alowed, on the recommendation of any subscriber, to have access 
to the model as often as shall be necessary. 

In consequence of the measures which have been taken, and of 
1¢ favourable light in which this pLAN has been regarded, nearly 
xtv noblemen and gentlemer have already subscribed, each, fifty 
Gstueas, tor ihe purpose of carrying it into execution. A meeting: 
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of these subscribers, at the house of the ‘Right Honourable Sir Joseph 
Banks, K. B. on the 9th of March 1799, chose nine out of their 
number to be the first managers of the Institution ; ; and resolved to 
apply to the Crow n fur a royal charter, which may invest them with 
the advantages of an incorporation. A subsequent meeting of the 
managers have taken some further steps toward settling their order 
of business, and advanc ing the objects of the institution, without de- 
Jay, into actual accomplishment. To diffuse knowledge, not to be- 
stow fremiums, is itsexpress and peculiar intention. 

‘We contemplate, with very great pleasure, this noble undertak- 
ing, and the public spirit w ith which it is so rapidly carried into 
execution. We doubt not but it will speedily produce effects the 
most eminently benciicial to all the mechanical, the chemical, .and 
the wcumenical arts. We shall take the liberty of suggesting only 
~ three following slight observations m respe ct to it. 

. It would, very prob: ibly, conduce much to the advancement 
of da ends which the authors and proprietors of the Institution 
have in view; if they should not confine their cares to form, merely 
ate pository y of models of those inventions in the arts, which shall 
be made from the time of the commencement of the Institution; 
but should collect a series of models of all the different forms of each instru- 
ment of é sy from its frst i invention to t its pre. sent state; and as it is va- 
ried ti its use among different commer? nations. Many mstruments 
and eensile have been laid anit which might be advantage eously 
restored into use: Many more things \han are actu: illy imitated, 
snight be beneficially adopted from the people of almost every dif 
potest ountry, by those ‘of others. 

The subjec ts of the LECFURES are, in the PROPOSALS, men- 
tioned ina manner which leads us to suspect, that there is not, at 
present, any precise determinate design to give, in the lectures, 
distinct and systematic views of the elements of those sciences, 
the application of which to the arts, is the grand object of the 
Institution. But, we are pre suaded, that, unless there be three 
introductory courses, OF fa ts of courses, Of CHEMISTRY, OL NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY, aud, in particular, of PRACTICAL MATHE- 
M. ATICS 5 it will be unpossible to communicate much regi ular and 
usciul Knowledge by merely desultory lectures, and on detached 
subse ts in the arts. 

We do not think that the idea of exac ting admission-money for 
naa visits, from curious strangers, ought tobe permanently enter- 
tained. Let none visit the apartme nts of the establishment without 
tickets from proprietors or subscribers; but do not disgrace the dig- 
nity of the Institution, by the showman’s idea of taking fees at the 
door for the sivht, 


Elements of Chemistry. By Jose hh Franets Jacquin, Professor of Chemistry 
and Bora? Ay at 1enna, oc. Tr. ingle ited fiom the German e ovo. Lf 


415, cwzth one Copper-plate. West, &: 


The necessities of human life have given birth to all art and 
scicuce. Aienare, by uature, no more disposed to enquire, than to 
« * 
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fabour, unless when they cannot avoid it. Wants, irresistibly ur- 
gent, first prompted those efforts from which the arts gradually arose. 
Science has been slowly created by the combination of the rules 
of art. 

This progress of knowledge is remarkably exemplified in the in- 
stance of the science of CHEMISTRY. Arts, in their nature, strictly 
CHEMICAL, must have been co-eval with the first exertions of hu- 
man industry. As life was civilized and refined, these arts became 
more numerous, more complex, and more conspicuously beneficial. 
Knowledge, abusing its advantages to the delusion of ignorance, 
might, at times, strive to hide ¢eir rules in solemn and mysterious 
secrecy. Avarice, wildly dreaming of possibilities that were never 
to be fulfilled, might embrace its own vain fancies, as divine CHE- 
micaL science. Yet, the illustrious ages of antiquity had passed ; 
that dark series of centuries had been evolved, which dispart the 
times of ancient from those of modern civility; arts of new refine- 
ment had begun to be ereated, and philosophy te aspire to a perfec- 
tion as yet unknown to her; before ever the maxims of the CHEMICAL 
arts could be abstracted into any thing like genuine scientific system. 
Medicine and sminerahgy, at length conducted men to the knowledge 
of certain general chemical truths. It was, then, attempted to as- 
semble intoone focus, all the scattered rays of chemical light, which 
illumined so many of the other arts. The chemical phenomena, in 
the great changes of nature, began to be as diligently observed as: 
those which depended on the laws of general gravitation. Still, as 
the collection of subordinate truths was enlarged, theories less 
and less implausible of the ultimate principles, were conceived. At 
jast, Lavors1eR accomplished what, if he had missed it, must, 
such was the state of chemical enquiry, have been achieved, nearly 
about the same time, by some other person ; and happily explained 
the primary and most comprehensive laws of CHEMISTRY, as a 
science, justas Newron had, first, satisfactorily unfolded those of 
the mechanical philosophy. 

Art is never to be completely tanght, otherwise than by practice; 
nor, could the principles of caEmMistTRY be successfully explained 
in Books, tillit had been exalted to the dignity of genuine science. 
The alchemists had, unquestionably, but little to teach; and, even in 
recording that little, they affected to involve it inmystery. Rather 
artisans, than men of literature, their successors, while they spent 
their lives in managing the alembic and the crucible, could scarcely make 
themselves understood, when they strove todeclare what processes they 
had performed. An affectation of the method of analysis, too rigorous 
and finical to be wise, prevented others from rendering their details 
of experiments duly interesting, or clearly instructive. Borr- 
HAAVE first produced a system of chemistry that could recommend 
tis science to the attention of philosophers in general. BERGMAN 
and SCHEELE were more successful in instituting important che- 
inical experiments, than in writing chemical books. The books of 
Lewis were more useful, than elegant or truly scientific. Mac- 
QUER gave, indeed, one of the best systems of the elements of 
No. LV, $F chemistry 
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chemistry that could well be produced, till the science should attain 
a state of higher improvement. But literature had now entered, 
the province of chemistry; anda number of other systematic works 
were quickly produced, to rival that of Macquer. Those of 
Fourcroy, CxHartar, and Nicorson, have, not unde- 
servedly, attained to greater celebrity,*than the rest. But, ove has 
become too voluminous ; a perplexing confusion of incompatible 
theories, more or less, pervades them all; none of them displays 
that luminous felicity of arrangement, which contributes, above 
all things else, to make scientific truths easily intelligible: none is 
written with the most perfect display of that perspicuity, pre-. 
cision, simplicity, and elegance of literary composition, of which 
chemistry is sufficiently susceptible, and which it certainly well 
deserves: nor, indeed, are all the chemical truths of the most re- 
cent discovery fully explained in any one of them. 

Does this work by Mr. Jacaurn add to the merits of these for- 
mer systems, a freedom from all their blemishes and defects ? 


( To be continued. ) 


ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 
The History and Antiquities of Tewkesbury ; by W. Dyde, [fe 243. Sm, 
6s. Wilkie. 1798. 

Though much has already been done to illustrate the history and 
antiquities of particular places, yet much still remains to be per- 
formed in this very instructive and entertaining department of li- 
terature. Indeed, such is the difficulty of collecting materials, of 
separating the important from the trifling, of detecting falsehood, 
rendered venerable by prejydice, and of elucidating truth obscured 
by the lapse of time, that it is no wonder we have fewer com- 
petitors in this career than in almost any other. Facts are slowly 
accumulated ; fiction is ever at hand; patient industry and re- 
search must supply the former, the latter is the spontencous effort of 
amagination, and is exempt from the pains of parturition. 

We are not, however, so much attached to antiquarian lore, as 
to make no discrimination between the grain and the chaff; and, 
like some, to set a value on every thing that bears the rust of age, 
independent of worth or utility. That research is at best useless 
which brings no new facts to light, and which discloses no views of 
general information or improvement. We have seen works of to- 
pogtaphy and antiquities which were calculated to answer no 
rational purpose, beyond the amusement of a few idle amateurs; 
but it would be. a gross injustice to class the present publication 
among such abortive attempts. In fact, we have never seen a more 
Juminous or hetter arranged plan, or more elaborate investigation 
displayed in the execution, ‘The author who, we understand, is a 
resident printer and bookseller at Tewkesbury, seems to have felt 
the utmost enthusiasm for his subject; and no person who is ac> 
quainted with English history, can be ignorant what a wide field it 
afforded for anecdote and reflection. Tewkesbury abbey was one 
of} the most splendid and best endowed in the kingdom ; and that 
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grand object of ambition, a crown, was lost and won in its vicinity 
mp 1471, in the fatal contest between the red and white roses, when 
the Lancastrians were furced to bend to Edward 1V. and here the 
unhappy Prince Edward, only son of Henry VI. lies interred, with 
other royal and mvch noble dust. 

The author says, ‘ he indulges the pleasing expectation, that the 
‘utility of his work will not be solely confined to the place for which 
it was originally intended. * What is local,’ continues he, ‘ is often 
of general import ; and if he has the satistaction to find, that, by this 
endeavour to illustrate a small part of ovr national antiquities, he has 
prompted others of superior talents to produce similar works, where 
the field is open for inquiry and investigation, he will think that his 
labours have not been in vain.’ 

The work commences with a well-written descriptive sketch of 
Gloucestershire.—it is then divided into two parts ;—the first con- 
tains these sckdivisions—Situation, antiquity, and derivation of 
Tewkesbury—Foundation of the abbey—Historical account of the 
lords of the manor—Abbey church, monuments and inscriptions— 
Topographical description of the town, trade, and government— 
Public structures, and schools—Benefactors—Hamlets—R ivers Se- 
vern, Avon, Caron, and Swilgate—Remarkable and interesting in- 
cidents. Under this head we meet with many particulars of great 
curiosity, and undoubted axthenticity. We select one—In the 
churchwarden’s book of accounts for Tewkesbury, A. D. 1578, is this 
entry :— Payed for the player’s geers, six sheep-skins for Christ’s 
garments.” And inan inventory recorded in the same book, 1585, 
we these words :— And order cight heads of hair for the Apostles, 
and ten beards, anda face or Viger for the devil.”—This shews that 
mysterics, as plays were then called, were probably acted in the 
chgrches. 

The second part contains—Domesday’s survey of the manor of 
Tewkesbury—Brief account of Domesday-book—Surrender of the 
monastery to Henry VIL.—Chrenological seriés of the abbots, &c, 
—Particulars of the battle of Tewkesbury, &u.—Military transac- 
tions in the reign of Charles 1.—Representatives in parliament— 
Names of the bailiff$—Incumbents—Present charter of incorpora- 
tion, &e. &e, 

We have been thus particular in giving an analysis of the subject, 
because we think the work a model for local histories. It is embel- 
lished with some very elegant plates, and the whole is a very fa- 
Vourabie specimen of provincial typography, 


The History of the City of Glasgow and Suburbs, compiled from authentic 
Records and other respi ctable luthorities + towhich is added, a Sketch of a 
leur to Lick Lomond, aud the Falls of the Clyde; forming a complete 
Gar de for the Use of St angers. by James Deniolm, WF riter, in Glasgow. 
Embeilished by Thirteen elegant Engrevings. Ferner and Food. 

Of the size of the letter-press and the embellishments of this 
voluine, we can only say, they are all very inferior indeed to what 
tac might expect te find in the history of a place which, for situa- 
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tion, architecture, and arrangement, has, perhaps, few equals; and. 
no superiors, in the world. The interior, however, is correctly 
enough detailed, and we have no doubt the documents on which the 
statements rest, are perfectly authentic. All the materials brought 
forward in this part of the work are necessarily dry, and to readers 
without any local interest, or attachment, not very engaging. The 
author’s account of the colleges is not sufficiently particular, as there 
are many things in these ancient seminaries deserving public at- 
tention. His description ef the environs is written much more 
diffusely, and, as we conceive, the most entertaining part of 
the performance. Here we have a pleasing and captivating view of 
the whole surrounding country, which, from the late spirit of agri- 
cultural improvement that now pervades and animates almost every 
part of Scotland, has, within a few years, wonderfully increased 
both in beauty and richness. The book will accommodate those 
who visit Glasgow, and are strangers to its history and peculiarities, 
and even give a very respectable idea of it to such as never gave 
seen it, and never may. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


History of British Birds, the Figures engraved on Wood, by T. Bezwick. 
£ ol. I. containing the Listory of Land Birds, 18s. Robinsons. 


Ornithology has certainly some obligations to this compiler. The 
history of our native birds is here mmutely and circumstantially de- 
tailed, but their various affinities, habits, resources, and kinds are 
so well known, and so correctly discriminated by former naturalists, 
that, on a ground so much trodden, but little new could be explored. 
Some alteration, however, and that much for the better, is 
adopted, especially in the classification. This production is e1- 
riched with a well written introduction, which discovers yreat ac- 
«uaintance with the science, and an honest selicitude to improve it. 
Of the engravings in wood no praise of ours can enhance the 
merit they possess; but there is a roughness about them not, in our 
eye, very suttable to the brilliant and smooth glossy plumage of the 
beautiful originals they copy. The edition.is, on the whole, very 
splendid. ‘The types are not much to our liking, but the paper isa 
vellum royal, and renders the volume singularly massecy and superb. 
We could have wished particular descriptions to have enlivened 
these sketches, as in Beauties of Natural History, &ca a book long 
since out of print, but certainly the most pleasing ct the kind 
we have. We are persuaded, however, that the characters are 
given with accuracy, and that the lovers of this study are accom- 
modated by the pertosmance before us with an execlicnt manual on 
the subject. 


NOVELS. 
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NOVELS. 
Lindor ; or, Early Engagements; a Novel. In 2 Vols. By the Author of 


« The English Nun,” and © Count de Santerre.” 6s. Treppass. 


We have sometimes thought there is no better school for studying 
the philosophy of the passions, than in a well written developement 
of a rational and mutual attachment between the sexcs. * Much of 
this science may be gleaned from the works of Richardson, Fielding, 
and the citizen of Geneva. And though the author of the perform- 
ance before us affects nothing, and seems altogether unconscious of 
his own merit, he depicts the human heart m a manner equally 
simple and correct. His volumes are full of business, and he makes 
no scruple to kill one lover to introduce another: — but he takes 
care never to lose sight of nature, and all his inventions have a satis 
factory termination. 


The Levacy; a Novel. In2Vols. Laue. 


This work seems to have been in better hands than are usually 
employed by the great manufacturer of these linsey-woolsey labours. 
‘The main incident has been more than once emploved ; it consists of 
an old humourist, leaving to his three nephews for their fortunes, 
three Bibles: one of them, a scoundrel attorney, ina passion, throws 
his into the fire—another locks his up—and a third never thinks 
(till the author finds it necessary for his atttirs) of opening the one 
presented to him ina strong box. The reader is doubtkess aware of 
the contents of these Bibles. .The events are not deficient in in- 
terest; but the circumstance of the tive drothers, who are alternately 
mistaken for each other, forming, indeed, one great source of the in- 
terest, is apparently taken from the two Emilys of Miss Sophia Lee, 
without recurring to more venerable authorities. The style of the 
work has simplicity and correctness, and on the whole, without any 
prominent merits, it may be read with entertainment. 


Veronica ; or, the Mysterious Stranger. By Lister. 2 Vols. Lane. 


Lister, (admirable and modest brevity!) is one of the chief jour- 
neymen of Mr. Lane, as we imagine. ‘The scene opens in France, 
in the sanguinary period of Roberspierre. There is a great deal of 
travelling in this novel, but the post-chaises move with more effect 
than the characters. Veronica, a beautiful French emigrant, at 
length finds her lover, when in England. The story is conducted 
with little probability. 


Agnes and Leora; a Novel. In 20 ols. By Richard Sickelmore, Author 
of “ Ldgar ; or, The Phantom of the Casile,” Se. Fe. Lane. 


The scene is here placed in Spain. There are many improba- 
biliies in this narrative, which are net compensated by a powerlul 
interest. But, works lige the present, and its predecessor, are, no 

doubt, 
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doubt, fabricated for some purpose—of that purpose, we confess wa 
are ignorant; and we shall, therefore, refrain from the impertinence 
of criticism. 


The Vagabond; a Novel. In 2 Wols. By George Walker, Author of * Thea 
odore Cyjhon: Cinthelia ; or, Woman of Ten Thousand,” &Sc. dedicated te 
the Lord Bishop of Landaff.. {urst. 


Here is a kind of republican retaliation; as Godwin, the great and 
redoubted champion of morality without principle, politics without 
religion, and creation without a maker, is exposed to the ridicule 
of his cotemporaries; as a reasoner without logic, a philosopher with- 
out science, and a visionary without enthusiasm. All this is very 
well, but why dedicated to a Bishop ? Will not his Lordship think 
this more in need of an apology than even his Bible? A novel and a 
mitre, fiction and prelacy, the new philosophy, and an old bishop, 
are, to say the least of them, ominous conjunctions ! And in truth, 
George Walker, thou hast no thanks to expect from a political con- 
vert of the new school, either for their indications or retrospections ! 


Octavia. By Ani Maria Porter. 3 Vols. Longman. 


There is 2 great deal of harmless pleasantry and agreeable gos- 
siping in these volumes. The young folks are, as they should be, 
very playful, and the old ones not more crabbed or invidious than 
usual. ivery where we find much to do and little done. We 
mect, however, with few absurdities and improbabilities ; no 
monsters; and nothing extravagantly wonderful, preposterous, or 
affected; and, though the genius of the fair writer does not launch 
us among the stars, but is satislied to keep in the humble path of 
«ommon iife and common sense, we follow her with the less reluc- 
tance, since we always know where we are, and repose the greatest 
contidence in her guidance, because she never assumes too much, or 
raises Our expectation beyond the bounds of moderate and rational 
gratification. 


ohle 


Vacgrelina of Hainault; an [istorical Novel. In 3 Vols. By the Author of 


“ The Duke of Clarence.” Bell. 


The story and incidents in these volumes are finely conceived; 
and beautifully told. The hero and heroine are drawn by the hand 
of a master; but, to many of the subordinate characters we have 
strong exceptions, We sce no adequate reason, even in the meclia- 
nism of the work, for the only priest employed, to be made a moi- 
ster; or, the mother of a princess so amiable, a fury. Neither is 
the catastrophe perfectly, as we apprehend, in nature; it is not 
truc that her inspirations terminate in misery. The mutual aitach+ 
inent of Gloucester and Jacquelina is correctly described; and, yet, 
it produces nothing but a sertes of tragical events. All this we dise 
Like, as we think it immoral. KH gives a vindictive aspect to 
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Providence; makes Heaven invidious of human happingss; and leaves 
jnnocence as unprotected, and as much a victun of suffering, ag 


guilt. 


The Castle of Beeston; or, Randolph, Earl of Chester: Au Listorical 
The » 4 Md 7 Ss 
Romance. In2Vols. Taulder. 


From the language, the versification, and not unfrequent gleams 
of brilliant sentiment, worthy the excursions of polished intelli- 
gence, we certainly looked for something better in the perusal of 
this litte work, than a wild unnatural group of images, resembling 
nothing in heaven above, or in the earth beneath. Even these ano- 

ualies occasionally betray the hand of a master; but, as deformity 
isin nature, as well as beauty, painters tell us, it is yet more difh- 
eult to give a genuine likeness af the one than of the other. We, 
therefore, give this romancer abundant credit for the Gothicism he 
exhibits; but assure him, at the same time, that the prostitution of 
genius has no attraction for readers of taste; and, that fictions of 
horror, wantonly fabricated without purport or probability, to say 
the least of them, have no use, and actually disgust hundreds for 
one they please. 


The Invasion; or, What might have Ben; a Novel. In 2 Fols, 
Symonds. 


Our market for novels has lately become so much overstocked, 
that the commodity is now actually reduced toa drug. The vene 
ders and factors in this article are, of course, excited to take all the 
advantage they can of every incident that occurs; or which, in any 
shape, can afford the least entertainment. The threats, so pom- 
pously fulminated by our harlequin neighbours and enemies, has at 
least supplied this miracle-monger with materials on which to oc- 
cupy his mvention for our amusement, and his emolument. The 
story is not overloaded with incidents fashioned for stage efiect, or 
detailed in the florid fashionable language, which, in this species 
of literature, is now so much the rage, But, we do not like it the 
worse, that it is not oyer wrought, that it is not calculated to excite 
admiration, that it is not enveloped in clouds and mystery, and 
that it is not wholly destitute of nature, simplicity, and common 
sense. 


Indiscretion; a Novel. In2V¥ols. 6s. Richardsons. 


This novel is composed in an easy unaffected style; but, like most 
others, discloses much «unnecessary distress. It developes, at the 
same time, some whimsical characters which are not destitute of 
point and originality. The lovers are all perfection. The lady ig 
tbe niece of an old uncle, absorbed in indolence and tobacco, and 
the dupe of his housekeeper; and the gentleman is an inmate of an 
uncle also, who, notwithstanding he seems seldom in the melting 
Pivod, is yet full of « the milk of human kindness”. By the good 
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offices of this last, and afier a world of disappointment and caprice, 
the young ones are at length brought together. The work concludes 
with this sage monition to young ‘readers— « Lest the ardour of ro- 
mantic imagination should tempt thee to venture into the maze of 
levity and thoughtless indiscretion, expect no lieutenant Rupert to 
extricate thee from the painiul ctlects of such temerity—for the age 
of miracles is over.” 


Theopha ; or Memoirs of a Gi week Slave, as related by her Lover, Envy from 
the Court of France to the Sublime Porte. 65. Low. 


This is an account of a fair slave purchased from a Turkish se- 
raglio, by her lover, Itis elegant, mieresting, and full of the most 
affecting i incidents. He could not expect she would re spect his hos 
nyur who had lost her own; and a long series of illicit connection 
was marked, by confidence on his part, il perfidy on hers. The 
narrative is concluded in these words :—* Oh thou, the object of 
paternal solicitude, unconscious of the wiles of the world, see in 
her, as in yourself, that the path of rectitude for once deserted, 
no after conduct, however correct, no sighs, however sincere, can 
fully restare you to the world’s consideration. Where incontinence 
has been once indulged, there will suspicion linger for ever ; there 
will the weak, the wicked, the malignant, and the revengeful, pry 

gain to detect it; and, rather than disappoint the bent of their 
sicieal inclination, if once guilty, they will slander you at their 
will, and produce ‘the known yntortunate error, to sanction their 
Jic, and ensure your infamy,” 


Marmontel’s Tales; selected and abridged for the Instruction and Amusement 
. > »2L: a 
of Youth. By Mrs. I ilkington. Ornamented by * wenty=six beautifuf 


Engravsngs cut on Wood, Ve ernor and Hood. 


The merit of the original i is well known, and this little abridge- 
ment will not disgrace it. Ah! Mrs. Pilkington, how well you 
know where tle pigmut grows, and where to pi x up sugar- plumbs to 
please the palates of the young and giddy. May they never fall 
jnto worse hands; or, tn the tedious and dreary pilgrim: ige on which 
they are set out, ever meet with a caterer fess attentive to thetr 
taste, or less careful to cherish and preserve them, 


Tue Aristocrat; a Novel. By the Author of the Democrat. 2 Fol. 
}2m0, Fs. Low. 1799. 


When our readers are informed that this novel is the production of 
Mr. Pye, they will reasonably expect, trom his polished pen, no 
common exertion. It is, indeed, rarely, that a man of letters con- 
descends to allure the frivolous reader of the day, to instruction 
and amusement, by the popular vehicle af a fictitious history; yet, 
in our opinion, our best writers should more strenuously cultivate 
this pleasing department of the belles lettres, persuaded, as We 
are, that frour their hands, such works receive a new interest, and 
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derive a real utility. The present story is well imagined, and 
pleasingly conducted. Wecould have wished that the author had 
drawn the character of Lord Montgomery, the aristocrat, more at 
length: Such as it is, however, we admire it, and cannot but be 
gratified by its execution. We will not anticipate the curiosity of 
the reader, by a dry analysis of this interesting tale; but we must 
point out to his observation, that the author has contrived to throw 
into these two little volumes, a great variety of characters, which 
contribute to much entertainment. He has also given several in- 
genious conversations, which he has made to illustrate some curious 
or literary topics. There are some, indeed, who censure this alliance 
of criticism and miscellaneous topics, - with the inventions of a fic- 
tion, as so many impediments to the curiosity excited by the story, 
and thus suspending the narrative. We confess, that sech conver- 
sations, when they are short, and touch on curious topics, are, in 
our minds, well compensated by such a sacrifice. Persons who 
would otherwise read no books but mere novels, are, by this 
means, sometimes induced to édink on important subjects, and jm- 
bibe, insensibly, a purer atmosphere than that which they are ac« 
customed to respire in their usual readings. 

On the whole, we recommend to our novel readers, this pleasing 
performance, as one in which the correctness of the style, and the 
interest arising from the characters, distinguish the author from the 
croud of novelists. 


POETS Y: 


Pocm:, Sacred and Moral. By Thomas Gisborne, M.A. 33.62. Cadell 


and Davies. 


Our confidence in the probity and purity of this reverend author, 
predisposes us always to give him credit for uprightness in the 
aim and correctness in the execution. But, inall his attempts im 
verse we have yet seen, we have met with none of that enthusiasm, 
sensibility, vivacity, wit, or facetious playfulness in which the 
muses only warble. We read whatever he wtters, whether mea 
sured or not, with the certainty of not reading in vain; but, to 
amuse a leisure hour, or abridge occasional lassitude, his are not the 
productions that invite, 


Oberon. A Poem, from the German of Wieland. By William Southey, 
Esq. In2vols. Cadell and Davies. 


This poem is said to be extremely popular and of high reputation 
in the author’s native land; and, indeed, the heroic subject on 
which it treats, the exalted virtues it celebrates, and the romantic 
spirit of ancient chivalry it assumes, are well calculated to secure it 
an ample and splendid currency. Weare of opinion, notwithstanding, 
that the machinery it adopts is too much over-wrought, that the vicissi- 
tudes of the scenes are too rapid and violent; that the actors, depen- 
dence on supernatural aid is too manifestly improbable, and that the 
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incidents, on the whole, are too bold and mechanical. But, conceding 
these imperfections, the action of the drama is detailed in a profusion 
of poetry, uncommonly picturesque, sublime, and impressive. In 
truth, the whole abounds in passages to which we know nothing in 
the language superior, and very little equal. The story is well 
imagined, for the multitude of bold fictions it is made to support, 
and the moral it teaches, are of the highest order. It breathes an 
exemplary spirit of the noblest intrepidity and independence. It 
gives the fairest pattern of innocence, veracity, and constancy, in 
the pursuit of virtue, that can be conceived. It inculeates fidelity 
in every situation. It connects the conquest of every difficulty with 
strong afliance in divine providence, diligence in the use of means, 
and hope of success, arising from a general persuasion that honour 
and exertion must ultimately triumph. Many are the passages we 
are tempted to quote; but the work itself well deserves to be pur- 
chased by every person of taste, every lover of genuine poetry, 
every moralist, and every patriot. And. if they read it wth the same 
sensations we did, it will afford them much exquisite entertainment. 
The Epiphany: a Seatonian Prize Poem. By William Bolland, M. A. 
ff (8. Rivingtons. 1799. 

This poem was written in consequence of a clause in Mr. Seaton’s 
will, which the author has, for the information of his readers, very 
properly subjoined. Mr. S. left to the University of Cambridge an 
estate, the renis of which were to be presented, yearly, as a reward 
to that Master of Aris whose poem, ode, or copy of verses, on a 
given subject should, according to the judgment of the Vice Chan- 
cellor, the Master of Clare Hall, and the Greek Professor, be 
deemed the most deserving ;—the theme invariably to conduce to 
the honour of the Supreme Being and the recommendation of virtue. 

The present is on the manilestation of our Saviour by the appear- 
ance of a star, which Mr. Bolland has treated with great simplicity 
and effect. The subject indeed is in iself'so grand aud interesting, 
as to need very little extraneous ornament. A plain narration of 
facts, ina measure at once grave and melodious, was all that was 
necessary, and this the author has furnished with considerable skill 
and judgment. Elis success has justly answered the merit of his 
eXCruions: 

Ohuy-miz ev 742 auToS 
T’zoxs edexto. Pinpar, Ol. 2. 


Phe Epiphany is inscribed to the Right Hon. Henry Addington, 
Speaker of the House ef Commons. 


THE DRAMA. 

Lite School for Eioneur; or, ‘the Chance of War: a Comedy. In Five Acts. 
Translated fi om the German Of = Lessti g. 80. fp. 106. 2s. Gd. 
Fernor and Hood. 1799. : 

The dramas of Lessinc have long been the delight of Ger- 
many; and his Emilia Galotti was so much adinired by the present 
celebrated Kotzcbiie, that de gor the whol: flay by heart, without -ever 

having 
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having seen it in frint. This anecdote, related by Kotzcbiic himself, 
would, perhaps, recommend the comedy before us to general we 
rusal, if the merits of the author were less Known and ostitivated is 
this country than they are, 

The School for Honour is perfectly simple in its plot, and ne either 
overburthened with incidents or characters. Lady Louisa Barxhel) 
arrives, with her confidential servant Francisca, at an inn, in searc h 
of her lover, Major Tellheim, who, having been disbanded, and re- 
fused payment of some bills of exchange, to which he was legally 

a has taken up his abode at the same inn, and, at the ar- 

val of Lady Louisa, is greatly reduced in health, spirits, and for- 
Has Louisa is al lt opm tenderness, and love; but the major, 
educated in the school l of honour, cannot persuade | himself to acce pt the 
hand of a woman - loves, till he is fully restored to the confidence 
of his sovereign. ‘ You imagine,” he says “Iam the Tellhcim 
you knew in Saxony; the biooming youth, warm with hope, swell- 
ing with ambition, and high in health, to whom the barriers of ho- 
nour and fortune were unfolded; who, if he were not worthy of 
your heart and hand, strove daily to deserve that blessing. Tamno 
more that Tellheim. JI am now the disbanded, honour-wounded 


Tellheim ; the cripple, the beggar. You engage sd yourself to the 


former, my lady, and must keep your word.” Louisa attempts in 
vain to shake this resolution, and the principal business of the play 
consists in affectionate efforts on her part, and in determined re- 
sistance on his. Lovutsa finding, that while the disparity of for- 


tune and condition between her and her lover appears to exist, his 
prej judices will remain, feigns that she has eloped trom her father, 
who would have prevailed on her to marry with another, has been 
disinherited in consequence of ber disobedience, and is totally des- 
titute and friendless. This scheme is effectual. The sacrifices she 
has made, and the distresses she has encountered for his sake, de- 
mand every exertion so atitude and love can make her. The rich 
lady Louisa, he would not degrade and impoverish by a dispropor- 
tiona ite aiienee: ; but now that neither interested motives can be 
imputed to him, nor ruin accrue to her from the measure, his scruples 
ish, and he gives way to feelings which his high sense of honour 
ind duty had alone er rabled him to si ippress. At this instant, a letter 
fro in the king arrives, In w hich his good qualities are acknowledged, 
hnecence e: ‘abt ied, and the renewal of his services solicited. 
Louisa’s father now makes his appearance to give his sanction to the 
marriage. Her innocent stratagem is explained, and the piece sa- 
tists ctorily concludes. 

‘he author has taken partic ular pains with these two characters. 
Iouisa 1s a finished ex: unple of the most generous, delicate, and 
faithful attachment; and Tellieim, of disinterested love, exalted be- 
nevolence, and intlexible honour. 

There are some other incidents, of which the chief intention is 
to expose the avarice of an inukee/ter- -the frivolous impertinence of 
a Lreach officer—the fidelity and ingenuity of Franisca, and the grate- 
ful seusibility of the major’s quart ter- master. 3 
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Self Immolation; or, the Sacrifice of Love: a Play. In three Acts. By 
Augustus Von Kotzebiie. Faithfully translated from the German, By 
Henry Neuman, Esq. 8vo. 25 Philips. 1799. 

This is, perhaps, the most affecting drama that Kotzebiie has 
written. It is a representation of extreme family distress: A mere 
chant suddenly failing, through the fraudulent bankruptcy of a man 
in whom he confided, from a state of affluence and splendour, is 
precipitated at once into a condition of the most abject want, 
* steep’d in poverty to the very lips”—he hears an old blind mother 
demanding her portion of food, and his son complaining of hunger 
without the ability to satisfy even the immediate cravings of nature 
——he sees a wife whom he loves to distraction, and who had for five 
weeks supported that mother and son with the work of her hands, 
exhausted with fatigue, and yet labouring to conceal the poignancy 
of her'sensations under asmile of forced content. To add to their 
distress, the landlord is about to turn them into the street. With 
indescribable agony he repairs to a place of public resort, to renewhis 
solicitations for employment, which had been hitherto made in vain, 
Again his applications fail. Driven to despair, by repeated disap- 
pointments, he throws himself at Iength into the Thames (for the 
scene is laid in England), from whence he is taken out apparently 
dead ; but is restored by the exertions of the Humane Society. He 
is brought on the stage, and the play concludes with the following 
scene :— 

€ Maxwell. (Still of a death-like paleness in his countenance,—his hair hanging down 
in disorder,—his looks down-casty—ts led by Walawyn to Arabella.) 

‘ Arabella. (Attcmpting to rise, ts unable, but sinks back, and holds cut her arms.) 

© Maxwell, (Kneels before her, and with involuntary feebleness,lays his head in her lap.) 

6 Arabella. (Bends sobbing over him.) 

* Hartopp. (Wipes his eyes with his fingers awkwardly ) 

6 Harrington. (Stands lost in deejt thought; and’ now and then casts a look on the ree 
united pair.) 

© Maxwell, (Lifts up his head, and looks on Avabella with.an expression of anguish, 

6 Arabella. (Clasps his neck, and joins her chiek to his) 

© Walwyn. ( Beholds them with strong emotion) 

* Hartofp. By my soul, it is the man who this morning tried my load. 
He perhaps carried heavier than I— 

‘ Harrington. Are you not the same person, who. this morning asked my 
assistance in the tea-garden ? 

© Maxwell, 1am. 

* Harrington. Tamthen perhaps, in part, the author of your despair. I 
have much to atone for. (Jating (Valwyn aside} Sir, I know you to be an 
honest man. May | entirely confide in the truth of what'you just now mentioned? 

6 Walwyn. You may, upon my honour !— 

© Harrington. (To Maxwell after a short pause) Sir, my son was yesterday 
drowned in bathing. Ihave, this day, saved your life. To-day then, lias God 
restored to me ason. You, Sir, must supply the place of my lost child. I adopt 
you as mine. . 

« Maxwell, (Turns to him, kneels, and with ardent emotions of gratitude, stretches out 
Sis hands.) ‘ 

¢ Harrington. 1 understand—no words—there is no necd—your excellent wile, 
will not she be my daughter ? 

6 Arabella. (Folds her hands and smiles.) 

‘ Harrington. 1 understand—it is settled—E am not childless—God forgive 
my murmurs. 

€ Arabelia, (Sinks on her knees beside her husband, clasps him in her arms, and 
presses him to her heart.) 

§ Hartopf. Ua! the next load I shal! have to carry, will be as ligiitas a feather! 
(Tie curtain foils “ff There 
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There is one scene in this play, so palpably borrowed from the 
performance of Lessinc, which we have just reviewed, that our 
readers will, no doubt, thank us for furnishing them with the op- 
portunity of comparison. In both pieces it is intended to expose the 


ingratitude and dishonesty of servants. 


SCHOOL FOR HONOUR. 

Francisca. His master gives William 
leave of absence. 

Trim. Yes, because he cannot pre- 
vent it. 

Fran. How! 

Trim. O, William will cut a figure in 
his tour; for he took all his master’s 
wardrobe witb him. 

Fran. What! Why sure he did not 
Tun away ? 

Trim. Why, as to that, I know not 
what to say; only when we Ieit Nu- 
remburg, he did not tollow us. 

fran. O, the rascal! 

Trim. He was a rare fellow! he 
could dress, shave, and talk, and charm. 
Eh! could he not, Mademoiselle ? 

Fran. Why then, at least, I would 
not have parted with the chasseur. If 
he no longer wanted him for his game, 
he was a valuable lad in many other re- 
spects. Who has the boarding of him ? 

Trim. The governor of Spandau. 

Fran, In the fortress! Why, there 
can be no great abundance of game 
upon the walls. 

Trim. O, Philip neither hunts nor 
shoots there. 

Fran. What does he then > 

Trim. He wheels a barrow. 

Fran. A harrow! 

Trim. But only for three years. He 
plann'd a little manceuvre in the ma- 
jor’s company, to introduce six men 
thro’ the advane’d posts. 

Fran, Yam astonish’d !—The Villain ! 





Trim. QO, he is a valuable lad—a} 
chasseur—who Knew all the woods, | 
Morasses, foot-paths, and bye-paths, | 
for fifty miles in the round; and he}| 
could shoot !— | 

Fran. It is, however, lucky; the} 
major has still his honest coachman. | 

(rim. What, has he him yet? | 


Fran. IT thoueht you said Martin had |} 
} <f ¢ . : i 
rode away. Why, he will certainly re- |} 


turn ? | 


Trim. Will he so? 
Fran. Whither is he gone? \\ 
ivim. It is now about ten weeks! 
since he rode to water with the major’s i 


jastand sole saddle horse. 
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fran. And not yet returned ?—-O, the | 


SELF IMMOLATION. 


Mother. Are they all discharged? 

Maxwell, All. 

Mother. Hum! hum !—John, how- 
ever you might have kept; he used to 
play so obligingly with Harry. 

Maxwell. Perhaps it was for that 
reason he made free with the child’s 
little box, which he took with him. 

Mother. Washe so dishonest? it had 
a gold coin of Charles the First in it, a 
present of my godmother to me. But, 
William,—is he gone too? he was a 
pious young man, and often in the 
evening read me a chapter in the Bible. 

Maxwell, Uimagine he fell in love 
with your Bibie. 

_ Mother. Which Bible are you speak- 
ing of ¢ 

Maxwell. The large one, ornamented 
with silver. He packed it up with his 
things, 

Mother. The villain! Your poor fa 
ther set down your birth-day in it, with 
his own hand. 

Maxwell, My birth-day is not lost 
for that. 

Mother. No! no! I have it by heart; 
the 14th of February, 1779. 

Maxwell. (Aside, wringing his hands) 
Who will tell me the day of my death? 

Mother. Old James was then a brisk 
lad; he was sent on the full gallop to 
my mother at Greenwich, You have 
not discharged old James, I hope ? 

Maxwell. No; he discharged himseli. 

Mother. Indeed, But why so? 

Maxwell. I cannot tell. About three 
weeks since, I enquired after him one 
morning, but he was not at home. 

Mother. And is not returned? 

Maxwell. Not yet. 

Mother. Idare say, child, some mise 
fortune has befallen him. Poor old 
man! 

Maxwell. Yes, mother the greatest 
misfortune that can befal a man—he 
has become a roguc. 

Mother. Impossible! 

Maxwell. He took up several hun- 


‘ dred pounds in my name. 


Mother, The hoary vglain! 
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ITALY, the mother of the greatest poets, painters; historians, and philoso. 
phers, who have enlightened or adorned modern times, has recently lost, in 
the famous Gatvayr, one of the most successful discoverers in physiology, 
who have arisen in the present century. He died, a few months since, at Bo- 
logna, in the fifty fifth year of hisage. It was in the year 1783, while he was 
administering a preparation from frogs, as a medical remedy to his wife, ina 
dangerous illmess, that he discovered that which has been, since, called the 
GALVANIC seNSISILITY Of the nerves of animals, and the possibility of excit- 
ing this power by means of 2 METALLIC arc. It has, since, engaged the ca- 
quiries of Fowle ry Monro, Humboldt, and of the National Institute of France. 
When all its relations shalt have been completely investigated, an essential 
change will, probably, take ph: ace upon the wr and practice of some of 
the most important branches of medicine. Dr. Atpin1, the worthy ne phew 
of Gatvant, is now prosecuting the unfinished series of his Uncle’s experis 
ments, with a view toperfect his system 

Among the other classical spoils of which the French continue to rob haly, 
is the Museum of Cardinal Borcra, at Veletri. It was rich in a mulutude of the 
most Curious monuments of antiquity; precious, alike, as the most exquisite 
productions of ancient art, and as affording an evidence that could not be falsi- 
fied, of many of the most interesting facts in ancient history. The French 
fancy, that this spoliation of Italy, is to perpetuate, im the most glorious man- 
ner, the fame of their victories, and to render Paris, in preference to every 
other city in the world, the grand school for the arts of design; but, in truth, 
the monuments and trophies which they thus procure, by Gothic pillage, must 
remain, rather to their igneminy than to their honour: And, 1t must be owned, 
that they make their coilections much more in the spirit of a Mzmmius or a Nevs, 
than with a taste truely liberal and refined. 

Among the means employed by the Chiefs of the Roman Catholic churrh, 
for the propagation of Chris: ianity, Was ihe institution of a seminary at Ni raple - 
in which young persons, procur d from China, were edu ated in sacred litera- 
ture, that they mighi be, trom time to time, sent out to preac h to therr fellow- 

untrymen.. The French: making themselves masiers of Naples, find the Chi- 

c pupils in that sem ty, Within their own power: An 1, ithas been, con- 

ucnily, proposed among them, to br.ng some of these sirangers to Pans, and 

re to employ thein in decyphering and translating We Chinese manuscripts in 
that which was, once, the A? fovary. But, is it not probabic, thar these 
young Chinese, not having attained to the a/phabetical erudition of high manda- 
rns dcfore they /ef* the East, may prove unable even to read all those manuscnpts 
which the Fre neh desixe to have translated ? 

ABOUT tue : beg nning of the present year, there was underiaken, at 
the publication of a new scientific journal, under the titie of Decade C 
A number of it is to be published on every successive tenth day. It is likely 
be filled with interesting information conc erning the progress of science in as : 

Ai Turry, have fallen into the hands. of the French, the manuserifts and 
drawings of Prrvro Licoxrrtio, an arciitect of very high reputation, who died 
abo ut Giteen or sixteen years since. Tuese manuscripts and drawings a are Sal id to 
aitord the best and most splendid display that has yet been made, of what an- 

eicnt Roine wz as, in the days ot tue C4saRs, as to the Ww orks of architecture and 
sculpture. It is to be hoped, that es/ections so valuabic, will, in due time, be 
published, to instruct the scholar aud the artist, and to cnrich the cabinets of the 
curious. 

In Spatn, taerec has been recently published, a prose translation of 
elddison’s Cato, Cato was originally written, and brougut upon the Lnglish 
Stage to serve the Cause of Whigvism: And, we suspect, that it is now 
tanslaied into Sfaniviy More wit polsecal and democratical views, than for 
the sake of hterature. However this may be, the translation crecs another 
wopny to the tame.ot Annrson, 

A treatise on the ifr? of pyeinG wool, and other m merials of manuilacture for 
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Dow Antonio GIMBERNAT, Director of the College of Surgery in Madrid; an in- 


genious and very agreeable man, w ho; about nine or ten years since, spent 


some time in this country; has published d a surg ical work of grea it merit, upon the 


ferniacreralis, one of the most difficult disorders that can fall to be trea uted by the 
cargeon. He explains a new method of operations upon it, in which he has been 
remark: ably successful. 

Rural, political, and commercial a@conomy, appears to he, now, studied 
extraordinary diligence in Sy ain. A great proportion of the latest Span: h pub- 
lications are upon subjects belonging to this grand department of know vledge 
They display extraordinary industry in the research of facts, and no mean inge- 
nuity in the abstraction of scientific princi iples. 

As a proot that the native country of CAMOENS is net yet altogether destitute 
of poetical genius, we observe, with great pleasure, that the Portrucuese trae 
gedy of Osmra has lately merited translation into Spanish, The translation is 
said to be spirited and faithful. 

A sTRONG partiality for English literature still continues to prevail among the 
Frencu. It shouldseem as if that awful, victorious, invinc ible resistance w hich 
we make against their political artifices and their arms, served continually to 
enhance their esteem fer our manners and our literature. The enquiry of old 
BLACKWELL, of of Aberdeen, concerning the /ife and writings of Homer, has been 
recently tr nadie ited Into French : and the translation is among the latest Parrsian 
public ations. BLACKWELL was a man of extensive learning, of a lively ¥ genius, 
in affected imitator of the style and manner of Shaftesbury, an outrageous bawler 
for liberty, the founder of that school of which Duncan, Campbcll, Gerard, 
Peattie, Dunbar, Farquhar, Fordyce, have proved the illustrious ornaments 
The cothusiaem with which he affects to write, his ranting passion for liberty, 
and his fondness for republican antiquity, are most probably the qualities by 
which his best work has been recommended to notice in France; at a time when 
it is forgotten at home. Joxunson’s Review of the Memsirs of the Court of Augus- 
tus, ga ve a mortal blow to the fame of BLackweELt, which had be«n betore 
considerable. 

The French continue to collect, almost with the reverence of uninstructed 
mortals for the oracles of a divinity, every literary relic of those philosophers by 
whose writings the first springs of the present revoluti on in France, were brought 
into activity. Nor is this care to be scorned; for, of a Voltaire, a Rousseau, a 
Mirabeau, we may well say, as Prudentius, in the tervency of christian zeal, said 
of the heathen Virgil 

Os digmom aterno quod starét in are 
S Yet laudare deum. 

Another volume has been recently added to the former works of Vorrarrr, 
by the publication of a series of letters written from him to Cardinal Bernis, 
between the years 1761 and 1777. The reader who knows what favour Bernis 
once enjoyedat the toilet, and in the dcudcir of Mad. de Pompadsur, whatreputation 
he had gained as a wit: how court ootas, how clegant, how magnificent he ay 
— himselt, during his long residence at Rome, will nature ally suppose that 

ey Cannot be the worst, nor the least interesting epistolary effusions of the 
mus of Volt taire, which were addressed to such a man. The publication 
forms one smajl octavo volume. Béurgeing 1s the editor. 

We observe, with concern, that the scholars of France have, within these last 
few years, busied themsclves with a curious diligence that'is very litle com- 
me ndable, in reviving the poctical obscenities of antiquity. To former publi: 
cations of this sort, has - n recently added, 3 it Paris, anot her under the title of 
Froroporcnion, sive Priapeia Veterum et Recentiorum,—Veneri Jocose, sacre. 
There are, we should hiope, tew British scholars who would wish to emulate 
the proficiency of the cditor of diis Work, in the obscene erudition of a Meuruuiy 
ora Knight. 

M. Fav AS DE Sarnt Fonp, of whose account of his rravel: in Britain an 
English translation has been just published, 1 is about to enrich mineralogy with a 
treatise of the Natural History of St. Michael's Hill, in the vicinity of Maestr 
In the strata of that hill have been found, among other re markable mars re 
Mains, the head of a crocodile, and the bones of another creature of a species 
Uiaiis not now Known to exist. We expect to find dhis work highly gratilying 
to minetalogical curiosity. It is probable that, when mineralogy shal! have suf- 
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ficiently extended her researches, many of the futile and atheistic? notions of 
certain modern naturalists, will be exploded, and the genuine theory of the earth 
vill be, at last, established. 

In a former number of this Review, we gave some account of that mode of 
printing, which the French call printing with stereotyzes, and of which some ad- 
vantageous specimens had been then exhibited by Didor. New editions of the 
following works have been since produced in this fashion at Paris.  Phedi 
Fabule ; Cornelii Nepotis Vite ; The Vicar of Wakefield; Odes, Cantatesy et Poesies di- 
verses de J. B. Rousseau; Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 

For the improvement of science, it is desireable that there should be as great a 
printed communication as possible, of all the facts belonging to it. We there- 
fore see, with great pleasure, that in Paris, as in London, the number of medical 
Jeurnals continycs to be increased. A new one under the title of Bibliographie 
Analytique de Medicine, has been lately undertaken in the French Metropolis. 
The primary design of this Work is, to present, in analytical accounts of new 
medical publications, an accurate detail of all the progressive changes which 
shall take place in the science and the art of healing, whether by the discovery of 
new facts, or the construction of new theory. 

A physician of the name of Grrarp, has published at Paris, an instructive 
work on the Comparative Anatomy of Domestic Animals; an interesting subject; 
the continued prosecution of which may throw yet new lights on physiology, 
and may contribute much to promote some of the most important utilitics of 


hife. eo 
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As many of our readers may be surprised at the brevity. of our concluding re- 
marks on Mr. Van Braam’s embassy, we subjoin an extract of that gentleman’s 
letter, in justice both to him and oursclves. 

“ In your New London Review, I have perused the beginning of the com- 
ments on my Travels to Peking, from the translation in English, published by 
Philips. . lam sorry to say, that, upon examination, I have found that transla- 
tion very erroneous and defective, being rendered from a stolen impression of 
the first volume of the American edition in quarto.” He adds, that the names 
of the Chinese places having been taken literally from the French, the greater 
part of them are wrong, owing to the absence of the letter w from the French 
alphabet; and, that the original work, in two volumes, will be published by 
Nicol in Pall Mall, with 16 Engravings. 

The complaints of H. R. and C. Buck are very just. In fature, when the price 
of the work reviewed is not to be procured, we shall specify the number of 
pages it contains. 

P. C******R's opinion of W. H’s pamphlet, perfectly accorded with that 
which we had ourselves previously formed ; and we should certainly have given 
the preference to his Revicw, had the importance of the publication been equal 
to the length of the remarks. 

Our sincere acknowledgements are due to our learned and ingenious Corres- 
pondent at Dover, whose future favours will be extremely acceptable. Might 
we be permitted to know to wiom we are indebted, it would add not a little to 
the obligation. 

I. G. may assure himself that nothing but the necessity we find ourselves under, 
from the vast accumulation of new productions, of confining our comments to 
works published within the present year, or near the conclusion of 1798, could 
prevail on us to decline the insertion of his second favour. This intimation our 
Correspondents wi!! consider as general. 








ERRATA. 

Page 156, line 22, “ for the @” read “ the 1’—1. 26, for 201) read WY with 
the jod.— p.159, 1. 5, dete the comma before applicable.—]. 16, read ayTio7%a5059 
in one word.—p. 141, 1. 12, for Qeyyos read Qeffyos, with the long gamma.— 
p. i45, 1. 4, 5, 6. after humano, invigilans, and 1786, the comma instead of the 
full stop.—p. 146, 1. 11, read Jzvoy with the aspirate instead of the sign of short 
quantity.—p. 148, 1. 22, dele “ crowded.”’—p. 151, 1. 2. of the foot note, place 
a comma after devis, instead of the full stop—p. 154, 1.7, read unimprovée 
ment.—l. 52, for “ describe’ read “ derive.” 
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